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THE PATIENT IN 





Jim’s looking better now. In a week or so he’ll be back at the 
plant, the doctor says. That is if his ulcers don’t act up again. 
In Jim’s case it was a matter of too much work, worry and 
irregular meals .. . providing he took time to eat at all. 

A hundred times over Jim’s promised himself to slow down 
when he goes back. But it’s hard for a Production Superinten- 
dent to take it easy when his shop is running into one problem 
after another. Poor quality . . . Slipping sales. Mounting costs 
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20 Great Wills 


Producing 95.000 Cut. Dales 


due to overtime and ingredient waste. Too bad Jim doesn’t 
know there’s an easy solution to his production problems 
close at hand. International’s ‘‘Bakery-Proved’’* Flours mean 
consistently uniform products, day in and day out... and 
result in savings and sales increases that make cost accounting 
people sit up and take notice. 

Don’t find out the hard way. There is no substitute for 
International’s full line of ““Bakery-Proved”’ Flours. 
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when analyzing operating costs 
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|e WHEN YOU mix your own E n WHEN YOU use Pillsbury Bakery 
ingredients, quality of finished Mixes, quality of finished goods 
goods is affected by: is protected by: 
© Imperfect blending of e beeen 2: blending of 
ingredients. ngreerenee. 
iz , © Rigid testing of all the mix 
© Variation in quality of ingredients by Pillsbury. 
ingredients. es ‘ 
: j : @ Elimination of errors in 
@ Mistakes in scaling. scaling and blending. 
When quality varies, you're in Uniform quality means satisfied 
danger of losing customers... customers ... profitable business 
o and profits! “ | g for you! ° 
a, "a ORE 
See your Pillsbury salesman or your jobber about a trial order of oticee eet on 
Pillsbury Bakery Mixes ...under our MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. - ¥ te. 
Don't overlook PILLSBURY BAKERY MIXES #.-:\@® ® 
An outstanding line of modern mixes for all types of SWEET GOODS "1 : 
...for CAKES ... for Raised and Cake DOUGHNUTS "Se, ee a 
PILLSBURY MILLs, INC., General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. *Seeceecess” 
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“The Flour of theNation” 
—Sr— 


Th ERE is no room for the old-fashioned 
in the speeded-up tempo of industry today ... either in 
baking or milling. You'll find AMERICAN FLOURS 
as modern as the newest planes that fly ...equal to 
meeting today’s rigorous shop conditions and producing 
the smooth, fresh-textured loaf demanded today. For 
AMERICAN FLOURS are backed by the newest and 
finest in production equipment and methods. 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


O 
erican Flours. inc. 


5,000,000 Bu G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales E. W. KIDDER, Sales 


NEWTON, RANSAS 


Grain Storage 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Lifr” 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“in the Heart of Kansas’ 
Wichita, Kansas 








IMPERIAL 





1 is careful planning behind 
the quality of IMPERIAL flour... 
right from the start. The first essential 
of good flour is good wheat. That’s why 
our wheat buyers make a pre-harvest 
survey of farms near our buying sta- 
tions, so that they know exactly where 
to find the choice wheats for better bak- 
ing flour. It is a system of “grass roots” 


wheat selection that can’t be surpassed. 








The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. e GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for 
postage to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
future by two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S 
to advise of this change. 

CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Toronto. 

TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ton, D.C., WA 82. 
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You can save money, 
Mr. Baker. It’s as: 
simple as 1-2-3... 





a 
1. Buy your flour in qe = ate acaiaine 
ae \ F source of bags for bak- 


Bemis Cotton Bags. QW.) 7% 





2. Clean the emptied 
bags. 


It’s easy to make ar- 
rangements for this. 














3. Sell the bags for | [ASS Women jump at the 


bargain... good fabric 
at 4% less than store 


home uses. , ie cau 





Bemis Cotton Flour Bags can usually be re- 
sold for within 4 or 5 cents of the original 
price. You can’t beat that for an economical, 


efficient way to get your flour. 





Ask your Bemis Man 
QEMis Bro 


* 
for the complete story 
B e 1 ~ [3 cot about Bemis Cotton Bags 
- for flour. 


BEMIS— an American enterprise in business since 1858... 
employing 10,000 men and women in 45 plants, mills and sales 
Offices . . . in 28 states, coast to coast. 
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THE 
WM KELLY 


MILLING 
COMPANY 


ee ee on 








Higher Aim 


KELLY’S FAMOUS is no ordinary flour .. . it has a quality 
standing and reputation all its own. KELLY’S FAMOUS 
standards are higher . . . we try, not to make more KELLY’S 
FAMOUS, but always to make it better. 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 








The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


Flours that cost too little often cost too 
much. POLAR BEAR keeps faith with its 
bakers by giving the finest bread results at 
all times. POLAR BEAR is always worth 


aoe its price. 


LL ROTA COD SRI 











Ralph C. Sowden 
President 






































The NEW ERA MILLING GOM PANY 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS == 
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1S 
BILL STERN ™ 


a 
When Joe Falcaro was a little boy of nine, he worked 
in a bowling alley setting up pins for three dollars a 
week. Although some famous bowlers patronized 
that bowling academy, the chesty little Italian boy 
soon began to believe that he could beat most of 
them. So to learn the game, he would sneak back to 
the alleys after the place was closed and practice 
bowling all night. At the age of fifteen, Joe Falcaro 
decided to strike out for bowling fame and fortune. 
He challenged Jimmy Smith, then recognized as the 
world’s bowling champion, to a match. Smith ac- 
cepted the match for a sizeable wager, but was out- 
raged to discover that his opponent was a skinny 
little runt in short pants. The world champion felt 
even more outraged when that amazing 15-year-old 
beat him! 
That victory made I alc aroa bowling sensation over- 
night! And today, at the age of fifty, he still is one of 
the world’s greatest bowlers. He never has been 
beaten in a challenge match of forty games or more. 
And he is the only bowler in history to have bowled 


RTS STORY 


sixty perfect games . . . and for a bowler to roll a 
perfect 300-game in big-time competition is the 
equivalent of a major league pitcher hurling a no- 
hit game! 
Yes, in bowling or baking . . . perfection is no trifle! 
When it comes to baking, your customers expect 
perfection, not just now and then, but in every loaf, 
every day! That’s why it will pay you sales and 
profit dividends to use a Commander-Larabee flour 
in your own shop. You take no chances on seasonal 
variations in fermentation and mixing time with 
these finer flours .. . every bag gives you the same 
scientifically controlled performance, without costly 
changes in production timing. You'll be sure of uni- 
form high volume loaves with the smoother texture 
and finer grain that stamps them as quality products 
. products that bring old customers back again 
and add new buyers every day. Give the Commander- 
Larabee flour of your choice a performance-test in 
your own shop . . . see for yourself the difference it 
can make! 


MINNEAPOLIS © * MINNESOTA 
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22% of IWA Quota Shipped as Flour 





Features in This Issue 
e@ee 
IWA Quota Completed.... 
Wheat Condition Critical. . 
Mark-Up Controls Ordered. 
USDA Appointments 
Parity “Freeze” Proposed... 
Bakers’ Price Problems. ..... 
Review of the Flour Market 
Wheat Market Review 
Bread Standards Statement. . 
Editorial Comment . . 
Convention Calendar .. . 
Canadian News and Comment 


Classified Advertisements .... 


Self Rising Flour 
Institute to Hear 
Price Control Talk 


BILOXI, MISS. A report on 
“Price Control Up-to-Date” by Paul 
M. Marshall, vice president, National 
Soft Wheat Millers Assn., Chicago, 
will head up the business session of 
the 17th annual meeting of the Self- 
Rising Flour Institute, Inc., at the 
White House here April 6-7. 

The business meeting will begin at 
noon April 6 and will include elec- 
tion of officers, reports on the year’s 
work, plans for the coming year and 
Mr. Marshall's talk. 

A full program of entertainment 
also has been scheduled, according 
to Allen R. Cornelius, institute sec- 
retary. 





This will include a garden tour for 
the ladies, a golf tournament for the 
men, a seafood jamboree, luncheons 
and group breakfasts. An open meet- 
ing of the board of directors will be 
held following the breakfast April 7. 


BREAC 


N.Y. PRODUCTION MEN 
HOLD SESSION ON OVENS 


NEW YORK—‘“The oven man of 
the future will be a graduate engi- 
neer,”” Ed Kowalcyk, production su- 
perintendent, Arnold Bakers, Port 
Chester, N.Y., told the Metropolitan 


S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bakery Production Club recently. 

He must also be an experienced 
bakery craftsman, for he must un- 
derstand and compensate for the 
problems that arise in the bakeshop 
which are traceable to causes pre- 
ceding the bakeshop operation, the 
speaker said. 

Al White, who followed him, brief- 
ly traced the history of oven design 
and pointed out the best methods of 
their operation in a session covering 
“The Baking Operation.” 





FLOUR SHARE MATCHES MNF 
SUGGESTION ON ECA BUYING 


Subsidies End as U.S. Quota Is Completed; Total of 31.5 
Million Bushels of Wheat Registered as Flour 
Sales; More Exports Possible 





Critical Winter Wheat Condition 
Noted by Cargill and Santa Fe 


The winter wheat crop in _ the 
Southwest is in critical condition, with 
reports concerning it extremely vari- 
able, the Cargill, Inc., crop bulletin 
released last week states. 

The Santa Fe Railway report, sum- 
marizing conditions up to April 1, re- 
ports that the outlook has declined 
during the past 30 days and states 
that total loss in western portions of 
the Southwest may reach more than 
7 million acres. 

Cargill notes that prospects are 
poorest in western Oklahoma and 
Texas, where drouth, greenbugs and 
severe temperatures have resulted in 
reduced prospects. Although recent 
rains have relieved the extended 
drouth in some areas, other factors 
continue to inflict their losses on the 
crop. 

In Kansas, Cargill says, it is appar- 


ent that the crop in western sec- 
tions has suffered from drouth and 
the severe winter. Winter killing is 
becoming more apparent as the fields 
green up, and abandonment is expect- 
ed to be quite extensive, particularly 
in southwestern Kansas. Western Ne- 
braska also continues to suffer from 
lack of moisture. 

With the spring growing season 
bringing out new casualties, Santa 
Fe says, the outlook for winter wheat 
in the Southwest has declined in the 
past 30 days, and in the confusion 
any attempt to estimate production 
would be futile. 

The railway reports that prospects 
continue to range from normal in the 
eastern section of the wheat belt 
to almost complete failure in the 
West and Southwest. 





ICC Grants 15-Day Extension on 
2% Rail Rate Increase on Grain 


WASHINGTON Giving ground 
under the congressional fire of Con- 
gressman Joseph P. O'Hara (R., 
Minn.), the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in an unusual action 
postponed the application of higher 
tariff schedules by the carriers on 
grain shipments until April 19. 

Previously the ICC had authorized 
an increase in rail rates on grain ship- 
ments of 2% pending a hearing of 
the carriers’ request for a permanent 





Amendment to Section 3 of 
GCPR Awaits Legal Approval 


WASHINGTON Office of Price 
Stabilization attorneys continue to 
delay approval of an amendment to 
Section 3 of the General Ceiling Price 
Regulation which was proposed by 
food division price specialists to re- 
lieve flour millers, corn millers and 
others from a contradictory and ob- 
scure situation. 

Price specialists proposed this 
week that processors of wheat, corn, 
oats, flaxseed and sorghums be per- 
mitted to use as their base period 
ceiling price either the highest price 
at which they contracted for sale in 
writing or, if no contracts were made 
in the base period, the price of their 
nearest competitor to buyers of the 
same class. 


According to OPS officials, this 
proposal would clarify the situation 
for millers and other processors of 
these basic commodities and would 
clarify the situation for millfeed and 
meal products as well. 

This latest draft of a relief pro- 
posal has been cleared at the price 
branch of OPS and awaits legal ap- 
proval. Up to this time, OPS attor- 
neys have for one reason or another 
rejected the recommendations of the 
price officials and have successfully 
stymied attempts to relieve these 
processors. 

It is confidently felt at OPS, how- 
ever, that the latest proposal will 
meet with legal approval. 


rate boost. The interim increase was 
to become effective April 4. 
Congressman O'Hara intervened on 
behalf of grain shippers and country 
elevator operators in the Northwest, 
who had sold grain on the basis of 
the old railroad tariffs but who had 
been unable to deliver their commit- 
ments of grain because of the inabil- 
ity of the carriers to supply boxcars. 


Car Shortage Cited 


On the floor of the House, Con- 
gressman O’Hara told his colleagues 
that “the ICC has granted an in- 
crease in freight rates that means 
that owners and shippers of grain, 
who have not been able to get cars, 
will have to pay a higher rate to ship 
the grain than if the cars had been 
made available when they should have 
been. I know no rule of law which 
permits a party to cash in on its own 
neglect or failure to do what it should 
do.” 

The Minnesota Republican’s state- 
ment appears to have had the de- 
sired effect, as the ICC in a most 
unusual decision deferred the appli- 
cation of the higher grain rates until 
April 19. This may give shippers and 
owners of grain time to move their 
consignments at prices at which they 
contracted for sale, without under- 
going the penalty of higher freight 
rates. 

The interim rate increases, rang- 
ing from 2-4%, will go into effect 
as scheduled April 4, with the excep- 
tion of the 2% hike in grain rates. 


WASHINGTON—About 12%% of 
the U.S. quota under the Internation- 
al Wheat Agreement was shipped in 
the form of flour. This was the pro- 
portion of flour to wheat which the 
Millers National Federation had 
urged Congress to require for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
wheat authorizations. 

The U.S. completed its export 
quota under the IWA last week, four 
months ahead of the termination of 
the IWA year. Registered sales un- 
der the pact included the equivalent 
of 31.5 million bushels of wheat in 
the form of flour. The total U.S. 
quota was 248 million bushels. 

While the subsidy program appears 
ended until the new pact crop year 
opens Aug. 1, government officials 
are convinced that additional quanti- 
ties of wheat and wheat flour will 
be needed by foreign nations, among 
them India. ECA officials are hope- 
ful that some portion of the U.S. re- 
lief shipments to India can be ap- 
propriately shipped as flour. 

Program Awaited 

The extent of additional wheat and 
grain shipments now that the sub- 
sidy is no longer available will not 
be known until the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture submits its ex- 
port program recommendations for 
May-June. Austria, for example, has 
an outstanding ECA procurement au- 
thorization of $4.2 million for wheat 
which can be bought from private ex- 
porters. 

Up to this time it is not believed 
that Austria has tried to buy any 
wheat against this authorization. 
Other foreign nations may be ex- 
pected to be in the U.S. market for 
wheat and possibly flour before their 
new crops are harvested and before 
the next IWA subsidy is available. 

USDA officials doubt that they 
will announce new IWA crop year 
wheat export subsidies before mid- 
June on the basis of present deci- 
sions. 

The Indian aid legislation made 
no progress in Congress last week 
where it has been held up in the 
House Rules Committee. This delay 
has been the subject of some un- 
justified criticism from emotional and 
uninformed circles. 

First, it must be understood that 
the U.S. government is presently in 
the course of moving the 458,000 tons 
wheat assigned to India under an 
enlarged wheat pact quota. This quan- 
tity is being paid for from free dol- 
lars of Indian financial resources. 
In addition, India is receiving grains 
from other areas in which it has 
access to supplies. This knowledge 
takes the edge off congressional 
critics who charge that the House 
committee is failing to meet its ob- 
ligations to aid India. 

The House committee as well as 
others in Congress insist that India 
should agree to make some conces- 


(Continued on page 65) 
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Wholesale, Retail Controls Ordered 





MARK-UP REGULATIONS COVER 
FLOUR, FLOUR MIXES, CEREALS 


Percentage Margins Over Costs Specified in Three Regu- 
lations—Except for Sales to Retail Stores, “Flour 
Jobbers” Not Affected by Wholesale Order 


WASHINGTON — Flour, flour 
mixes, breakfast cereals and maca- 
roni products are among a large 
number of grocery products brought 
under wholesale and retail mark-up 
controls last week. 

The controls were ordered by the 
Office of Price Stabilization in Ceil- 
ing Price Regulations 14, 15 and 16. 
These regulations remove wholesal- 
ers’ and retailers’ sales of most dry 
grocery products from coverage of the 
General Ceiling Price Regulation. 
They provide specific percentage 
mark-ups for different food cate- 
gories. 


Increases to Continue 


While these orders establish mar- 
gins which these operators must use, 
they will not bring about rigid price 
stability since many of the basic 
commodities from which the prod- 
ucts are processed are still selling at 
less than the legal minimum ceilings. 
Processors of these below-parity farm 
commodities will be permitted to con- 
tinue to pass through increased prices 
paid to producers until such time as 
the commodity reaches parity and is 
frozen in price. At that time the 
pass-through privilege of the GCPR 
halts. 

Sellers who are covered may start 
figuring ceilings under these regula- 
tions beginning April 5, the effective 
date of the orders, and they must 
do so by April 30. 

Ceiling prices must be refigured 
each week if there has been a change 
in net cost. 

CPR 14 applies to food wholesalers 
and CPR’'s 15 and 16 to food retail- 
ers. They will figure new ceilings by 
applying the percentage mark-ups to 
the cost of the listed products. 

Bread and other fresh baked goods 
(except cookies, crackers, toast and 
crumbs) are excluded from coverage. 


Flour Jobbers 


Section 2 of CPR 14 states that 
the regulation does not apply to flour 
jobbers, and a “flour jobber” is de- 
fined as “a person the larger part of 
whose business is the purchase and 
resale of flour made from wheat, 
semolina and farina without addi- 
tional processing and in the original 
containers, to bakers and commercial, 
institutional or government users.” 
The definition adds that “for sales to 
retail stores, ‘flour jobbers’ must 
figure their ceiling prices for flour 
under this regulation.” 

It would appear from this that flour 
jobbers’ sales other than to retail 
grocers are not covered by this regu- 
lation but remain under the GCPR. 

Also excluded from coverage of 
CPR 14 are sales of cookies, crackers, 
toast and crumbs when sold by 
“cookie and cracker wholesalers.” 
Such a wholesaler is defined as a 
wholesaler the large part of whose 
food sales are of cookies, crackers, 
toast and crumbs which he purchases 
for resale and distributes to inde- 


pendent retail stores or to commer- 
cial, industrial or industrial users. 

In regard to flour, the wholesaler 
operates in this way to obtain his 
ceiling: He takes his net cost of 
flour delivered to him and multiplies 
it by these mark-up figures depend- 
ing on the class of wholesale business 
he operates—retailer-owned cooper- 
ative wholesaler, 1.07; cash and carry, 
1.075; service and delivery whole- 
saler, 1.10; institutional wholesaler, 
1.15. An institutional wholesaler is 
defined as a wholesaler a large part 
of whose food sales are made to 
commercial, industrial or institution- 
al users. 

Excluded from coverage of the 
wholesale order along with bread and 
baked goods are certain breakfast 
cereals containing a confection, eggs, 
animal feeds, ice cream cones, wheat 
germ, fruit cake, dry baby cereals, 
tortillas and other foods. 

Flour mixes are in a category sep- 
arate from flour. The flour definition 
includes all types of flour, including 
all-purpose flour, cake flour and en- 
riched flour but not flour mixes. Flour 
mixes are grouped with corn meal and 
hominy and obtain different mark- 
ups. The mark-up figure for flour 
mixes ranges from 1.055 for retailer- 
owned cooperatives to 1.165 for insti- 
tutional wholesalers. 

CPR 15 covers large grocers and 
food chains, while CPR 16 covers two 
classes of small independent groc- 
ery stores. These orders provide spe- 
cific percentage allowances over net 
cost. Small independent stores ob- 
tain the largest mark-up, while the 
large volume merchandisers like su- 
per markets and chains obtain the 
smallest margin. 

The issuance of these regulations 
was held up over a protest by the 
volume merchandisers who contended 
that the former level of margin as 
provided by OPA orders and planned 
to have been used by OPS was in- 
adequate under present operating 
conditions. However, the protest was 
compromised by stabilization officials 
who went only part way with the 
complaint. The adjustment of mark- 
ups for these operators by OPS 
amounted to slightly more than 1% 
over the margin allowed by OPA but 
less than the 3% asked by the trade. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


STERLING DRUG REPORTS 
PROFITS, SALES INCREASE 


NEW YORK—The net profit of 
Sterling Drug, Inc., for the year end- 
ed Dec. 31, 1950, was $13,481,870, ac- 
cording to the annual report signed 
by James Hill, Jr., chairman of the 
board and president 

After deducting preferred divi- 
dends of $411,953, these earnings are 
equivalent to $3.41 per share, and 
compare with 1949 net earnings, as 
revised, of $12,256,961, or $3.11 per 
share. 

Net sales for the year were $138,- 





727,337, as compared with $133,032,- 
517, an increase of $5,694,820, or 
4.3%. Domestic sales amounted to 
$88,289,119, as compared with $80,- 
564,736, an increase of $7,724,383, or 
9.6%. 

In 1950, the company’s income after 
all charges, but before U.S. and for- 
eign income and excess profits taxes, 
was $24,481,870, compared with $20,- 
856,961, as revised, in 1949. Provi- 
sion for federal and foreign taxes on 
income was $11,000,000 in 1950 and 
$8,600,000 in the previous year. 

Dividends on common stock during 
the year were $9,573,032, at the rate 
of $2.50 per share, which included 
an extra dividend of 50¢. In 1949, 
common dividends were $8,534,742, 
or $2.25 per share. Preferred dividends 
in 1950 were $411,953. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BOATS TO HAUL GRAIN 
TO BUFFALO AVAILABLE 


BUFFALO—Well informed grain 
men here say that sufficient charters 
of boats to carry grain to this port 
have been executed to insure a steady 
flow of wheat and other grains when 
navigation opens and for some time 
afterward. The grain will come from 
Fort William and Duluth. 

Only five vessels out of a winter 
storage fleet of some 65 boats remain 
to be unloaded. Ice conditions per- 
milling, after unloading, they will 
head for the upper lakes to load 
grain destined for this port. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KING MIDAS OFFICES 
NEW YORK—The New York of- 
fices of the King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis, are now located in Room 
1406 of the Chrysler Bldg. 


USDA Appoints 
Feed Industry 
Advisory Group 


WASHINGTON—Charles F. Bran- 
nan, secretary of agriculture, has an- 
nounced the membership of the feed 
industry advisory committee which 
will consult with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The committee will be under the 
chairmanship of William McArthur, 
deputy director of the grain branch 
of PMA. 

Industry members named to the 
committee include: Elwood L. Chase, 
Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Buffa- 
lo; R. F. McLeod, Chas. M. Cox Co., 
Boston; Joseph Chrisman, Cerophyl 
Laboratories, Inc., Kansas City; H. 
Fay Smith, Washington Co-op Farm- 
ers Assn., Seattle; Troy Cox, Albers 
Milling Co., Los Angeles; Thomas W. 
Staley, Staley Milling Co., Kansas 
City; Harold L. Gray, Gray Agricul- 
tural Supply Co., Inc., Crawfords- 
ville, Ind. 

Others are J. D. Sykes, Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis; Harry Truax, 
Indiana Farm Bureau Co-op. Assn., 
Inc., Indianapolis; Clyde Hendrix, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Clinton, Iowa; 
C. W. Tilson, Farmers Mutual, Inc., 
Durham, N.C.; Homer M. Adkins, 
Adkins-Phelps Feed Co., Little Rock, 
Ark.; R. D. Jackson, Jackson Grain 
Co., Tampa, Fla.; Herman Jensen, 
Golden Sun Milling Co., Estherville, 
Iowa; George P. McCarthy, Universal 
Mills, Fort Worth. 





Pillsbury-Ballard Merger Points 


to Expansion in 


CLINTON, IOWA —The purchase 
of Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville, by Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, was described this week as 
“the most important development in 
the feed industry this year” by Clyde 
H. Hendrix, Pillsbury vice president. 

Major factors in the merger were 
recognition of the growth of the feed 
industry in the South and the op- 
portunity for better service to deal- 
ers and feeders in that area, Mr. Hen- 
drix said. 

The transaction has not been and 
will not be closed pending review of 
the proper government authorities in 
Washington. 

In a special statement to the feed 
trade, Mr. Hendrix announced that 
both Ballard’s Insurance brand feeds 
and Pillsbury’s Best feeds will be re- 
tained and aggressively promoted 
throughout the South. 


South a Developing Area 


Characterizing the South as one of 
the most rapidly developing and pro- 
gressive feeding areas of the nation, 
Mr. Hendrix said that “this consoli- 
dstion of Ballard and Pillsbury for- 
mula feed manufacturing and distrib- 
ution facilities gives us a real oppor- 
tunity to contribute to the startling 
progress agriculture is making in the 
South. 

“With an expanding economy and 


Feed Operations 


phenomenal industrial growth in the 
past 10 years, farmers are rapidly 
adopting the most modern methods. 
Their growing interest in better and 
more economical ways to produce 
meat, milk and eggs is a challenge 


BALLARD FEED PLANT—Among 
the properties involved in the recent 
merger of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., is this 
year-old Ballard feed manufacturing 
plant at Louisville. The mill is de- 
scribed as one of the largest, best 
equipped and most efficient in the 
country. 
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to all feed people to encourage the 
full use of the magic of balanced ra- 
tions,” Mr. Hendrix stated. 


Has Modern Plant 

Ballard’s newest feed plant—only 
a year old and one of the largest, 
best equipped and most efficient in 
the country—at Louisville is strate- 
gically located to supplement Pills- 
bury’s five large feed plants in the 
Middle West as well as those in the 
intermountain and West Coast areas, 
Mr. Hendrix pointed out. Ballard also 
has a large feed mill at Nashville, 
Tenn. Until this time, Pillsbury has 
had no feed plants in the Southeast. 

Ballard’s distribution and market 
area embraces the entire southeast- 
ern section of the U.S., bounded by 
the Potomac, Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers, with a minimum overlap of 
Pillsbury’s prime feed market. Bal- 
lard’s distribution is related predom- 
inantly to a branch warehouse feed 
and flour operation, both retail and 
wholesale, with branches in some 27 
cities in the Southeast, including New 
Orleans, Tampa, Birmingham, Savan- 
nah, Memphis, Nashville, Atlanta, 
Louisville and other major cities. 

Pillsbury’s pattern of operation is 
through franchise dealers served by 
territory managers, in all parts of 
the country. 

The two feed operations will be con- 
ducted as separate Ballard and Pills- 
bury units within the Pillsbury na- 
tional framework and present person- 
nel will be retained, Mr. Hendrix said. 

Both companies have been in the 
feed business almost from their be- 
ginnings, when an early Pillsbury first 
introduced bran as feed and gave 
impetus to the new industry based on 
scientific feeding. Both Pillsbury and 
Ballard put emphasis on their for- 
mula feed operations about the same 
time with major expansion and rapid 
growth during the 1940's. 


Five Mills Added 

In 1940, Pillsbury added five large 
feed mills on the West Coast and in 
the intermountain area through the 
purchase of the Globe Grain & Mill- 
ing Co. of Los Angeles. Globe has 
since been operated separately as a 
division, the business has grown 
steadily, and in 1947 a large new feed 
mill was constructed in Los Angeles. 

Pillsbury established a separate 
feed and soy division shortly after 
the acquisition of Globe Mills through 
the purchase of the Champion Mill- 
ing & Grain Co. of Clinton, where 
it located its headquarters. 

Existing feed plants at Minneapo- 
lis and Atchison, Kansas, then were 
integrated into a unified operation. 

Shortly after, the soybean expeller 


plant and feed mill of Standard Soy~ 


Mills of Centerville, Iowa, were pur- 
chased, a large new solvent extrac- 
tion soybean plant was erected at 
Clinton, and a large feed mill was 
built at Lima, Ohio. 

During this same period of expan- 
sion and growth, Pillsbury entered 
the soybean oil refining business with 
a refinery at Clinton. A new grain 
elevator was added at Lima and grain 
storage and handling facilities were 
expanded at the various plants. 

“There’s no business like the feed 
business,” Mr. Hendrix says. “I look 
on this present merger of Ballard & 
Ballard with Pillsbury as a real op- 
portunity to serve the South and as 
the culmination of 10 years of rapid 
continuous expansion of the feed in- 
dustry, and of Pillsbury.” 

Ballard & Ballard also operates 
a 5,400-sack flour mill at Louisville 
and biscuit plants at Denison, Texas, 
and Atlanta, Ga. The over-all transac- 
tion involves an amount in the neigh- 
borhood of $12 to $15 million. 
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New Smoothness Seen in USDA 
After Replacement of 2 Top Men 


By JOHN CIPPFRLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — With shocking 
abruptness, Charles F. Brannan, sec- 
retary of agriculture, last week cur- 
tailed the activities of two of his 
key executives by removing them 
from action posts in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The two officials, Ralph S. Trigg, 
administrator of the Production and 
Marketing Administration and presi- 
dent of Commodity Credit Corp., and 
Frank K. Woolley, his chief assist- 
ant, lose two of the most important 
posts in the USDA—positions which 
involve policy decisions over activi- 
ties of thousands of farmers and the 
price support and production pro- 
grams. 

They have been transferred to rela- 
tively obscure positions as special as- 
sistants to the secretary for CCC 
affairs. 


Change Rumored 

For weeks it has been rumored 
within USDA that the change was in 
the making, and the department 
seethed with gossip, but the blow 
struck with sharpness last week. Na- 
tional commentators had _ reported 
that Mr. Trigg was the probable suc- 
cessor to Mr. Brannan as secretary 
of agriculture. It is learned from in- 
side USDA sources that neither Mr. 
Trigg nor Mr. Woolley knew of the 
secretary's intentions until a few 
hours before a weekly staff meeting. 

Officials within the USDA and for- 


mer important officials see the secre- 
tary’s action_as a step in the right 
direction particularly on the basis 
of the men selected to replace the 
former executives. 

Taking over Mr. Trigg’s top spot as 
PMA director is Gus F. Geissler, who 
moves up from the position of man- 
ager of the Federal Crop Insurance 
Corp. to the directorship of PMA. 
Mr. Geissler is given much credit in 
official circles for bringing order and 
business common sense to the farm 
crop insurance program. He is a for- 
mer AAA county committee man. He 
is a North Dakotan and has been 
engaged in livestock and grain farm- 
ing with a farmer cooperative back- 
ground. 

Moving up in the USDA hierarchy 
with Mr. Geissler is Harold Hill, a 
Wisconsin farmer also with an AAA 
background in the North Central re- 
gion. Mr. Hill has recently been an 
assistant PMA administrator for pro- 
duction and a member of the board 
of directors of CCC. He succeeds Mr. 
Woolley. 


New Smoothness Seen 


The replacement of Mr. Trigg and 
Mr. Woolley by these two career 
officials is expected to bring about a 
new smoothness in the operations of 
USDA. Up to this time branch execu- 
tives at PMA were operating under 
adverse conditions, officials say, be- 
cause of the internal politics which 
existed with PMA under its former 
management. 

The removal of the two former 
PMA heads to positions of relative 
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unimportance appears to mark the 
end of their utility within USDA, and 
more practical observers see the ac- 
tion as a polite warning to seek other 
employment outside the department. 

However, an ambiguous condition 
results. Both Mr. Trigg and Mr. 
Woolley are directors of the CCC, 
appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate. It is not known 
how Mr. Brannan intends to handle 
this situation, but it is believed that 
the chief executive can submit other 
names to replace them in their direc- 
torships in CCC. It seems probable 
that the new men taking over the 
PMA posts will be named to replace 
Mr. Trigg and Mr. Woolley on the 
CCC board. 


Victim of Politics 

Informal comment here is to the 
effect that Mr. Trigg was the victim 
of an internal political snarl not of 
his own making. These observers 
credit him with considerable ability 
in governmental administration and 
with a capacity to learn involved 
problems in agricultural matters in a 
short space of time. His disappear- 
ance from the top staff at USDA is 
accompanied by some regret. 

Mr. Woolley may be recalled by 
cash terminal commission merchants 
by his appearance before the Senate 
agriculture committee when he op- 
posed the inclusion of their activities 
in the handling of CCC grain move- 
ment. Observers of the government 
scene, while willing to comment on 
Mr. Trigg’s eclipse, declined to com- 
ment on the passing of Mr. Woolley. 





D. A. FitzGerald 
Slated for Deputy 
ECA Director Post 


WASHINGTON—This week will 
see the announcement by William 
Foster, administrator of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, of 
the promotion of Dr. D. A. FitzGer- 
ald, chief of the food and agriculture 
division of that agency, to the post 
of deputy director in charge of all 
commodity programs, including in- 
dustrial commodities. 

Dr. FitzGerald will be succeeded in 
his present position by E. N. Holm- 





Dr. D. A. FitzGerald 


green, who has been Dr. FitzGerald’s 
assistant for some time. 

In his new and enlarged duties Dr. 
FitzGerald will be assigned the task 
of coordinating mutual defense pro- 
duction problems between the U.S. 
and other nations. Among those prob- 
lems will be liaison between the U.S. 
defense mobilization activities such as 
the National Production Administra- 
tion, the State Department, the Office 
of Price Stabilization and the foreign 
governments. 

The activities of NPA in establish- 
ing use restrictions on certain com- 
modities, such as sulphur for example, 
has impeded defense activities of some 
foreign governments. Dr. FitzGerald 
is expected to continue to ride herd 
on his agricultural field, where he has 
been directing the technical assist- 
ance programs of ECA which is the 
agency’s aspect of the Point 4 pro- 
gram urged by President Truman in 
his last inauguration speech. 

While friends of Dr. FitzGerald 
cannot help but applaud the acknow!l- 
edgement of his great ability as indi- 
cated in this promotion, there cannot 
help but exist in agricultural process- 
ing and grain export fields a certain 
regret that his outstanding executive 
ability in agricultural and world food 
matters may be diluted in the new 
duties. 
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TO BUILD ELEVATOR 

HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — The 
Gano Grain Corp. plans to begin con- 
struction soon of a 100,000-bu. ele- 
vator at Cleveland, Kansas. Chal- 
mers & Borton, Hutchinson, will do 
the work. Plans are to have the ele- 
vator available by mid-June. 





Baking Industry 
Protests Boost 
in Express Rates 


WASHINGTON—tTraffic men and 
other baking industry representatives 
from several leading baking firms in 
the East appeared here March 29 to 
protest the request of the Railway 
Express Agency for increased rates. 

The express company has asked 
that, pending a decision by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission (which 
held the hearing and which will ap- 
prove or disapprove the request) a 
25% rate boost be granted on all 
shipments. 

Basically the express agency asks 
that bakery products be removed 
from the commodity rate category 
now available and that they be put 
on second class rates. 

In terms of dollars and cents, this 
would mean that bakery goods and 
products shipped by express would 
move at the second class rate of 75%. 

Not only would the express 
agency's appeal for a higher rating 
on bakery goods be in effect, but the 
express agency also asks that the 
basic rate be boosted to from $1 to 
$2 cwt. 

Among the companies with repre- 
sentatives opposing the new rate ad- 
vance asked by the agency are those 
from the Continental Baking Co., 
General Baking Co., Ward Baking 
Co., Drake Baking Co., Pepperidge 
Farms, Arnold Baking Co., the Thom- 
as Baking Co. and Interstate Bak- 
eries, Inc. 
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Discusses Price Policies with OPS 


WASHINGTON—The special sub- 
committee of the Baking Industry 
Advisory Committee to the Office of 
Price Stabilization met here the week 
of April 2 with Harold D. LeMar, 
chiet of the bakery section of OPS, 
to study several phases of price con- 
trol affecting bakers. 

The group met with Mr. LeMar and 
his consulting aide, Walter Dietz, to 
prepare methods of relieving the bak- 
ing industry from two major prob- 
lems which arise under the provisions 
of the General Ceiling Price Regula- 
tion. 

The first of these problems is that 
of adjustment of frozen base period 
prices under the GCPR for bread and 
cake bakers, which is said by officials 
to be generally regional in its effects. 
For example, in the New York City 
area certain bakers who did not raise 
prices found themselves with an un- 
duly low price level after the appli- 
cation of the GCPR and without any 
provisions in that regulation to re- 
lieve them of a hardship condition. 

Baking trade representatives de- 
clare that this unequitable situation 
has already forced two bakers into 
financial bankruptcy which might 
have been either postponed or total- 
ly avoided had they been able to ob- 
tain price relief. 

The second condition, actually part 
and parcel of the first is that of re- 
lief from the mounting cost of con- 
tainers and wrapping material, which 
has advanced substantially. But the 
GCPR provides no means of pass- 
through on these materials. 

According to OPS officials, the task 
force will attempt to devise a com- 
mon ground of adjustment for these 
common conditions which now exist 
under the GCPR. 

It is not believed, even in bakery 
circles of OPS, that bakery price 


Price Officials 
Eye Developments 
in Rye Markets 


WASHINGTON — Office of Price 
Stabilization officials were watching 
the rye market after it was learned 
this week that rye at the Chicago 
market and the farm level had 
reached approximately 94% of parity. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and OPS economists calculate rough- 
ly that on the basis of the March 
15 farm parity of $1.76 bu., a Chi- 
cago Board of Trade market of $2.09 
would indicate that rye had pene- 
trated the price ceiling zone and 
would automatically go under price 
control at parity. 

While OPS watches the rye mar- 
kets, price specialists say that it 
would be senseless to put a price 
ceiling on rye flour or rye bread 
if rye had to be controlled. They 
base this opinion on the estimate 
that slightly more than 5 million 
bushels of rye is used for food pur- 
poses and that the cost of policing 
a rye bread or rye flour ceiling would 
hardly be worth the effort. 

Front office OPS officials would 
not comment on the possibility of 
leaving rye flour and rye bread out 
of any price control move on the 
basic commodity. 
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Baking Industry Advisory Group 


ceiling order along the lines of for- 
mer OPA order MPR 319 can be ap- 
proved at this time, due to the fact 
that wheat and flour are still selling 
under the minimum parity provisions 
of the Defense Act of 1950. 

However, bakery officials think that 
an amendment to the GCPR which 
covers hardship adjustments may 
find favorable attention at the front 
office of OPS. 

This approach to the problem, how- 
ever, seems to involve the baking in- 
dustry in red tape and would require 
approval of all other divisions of the 
OPS. It is seen that no general 
hardship provision could be approved 
unless the whole of OPS industry and 
legal divisions approved such an 
amendment. 

The following members of the bak- 
ing industry advisory group met with 
OPS officials: Ralph D. Ward, Drake 
Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn; John T. Mc- 
Carthy, Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, 


chairman of the American Bakers 
Assn.; John Benkert, Benkert Bak- 
eries, Long Island City, N.Y.; C. Ev- 
erett Casto, Ward Baking Co.; Edwin 
G. White, White Baking Co., Indian- 
apolis, and Howard B. Cunningham, 
National Biscuit Co., New York. 
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CARGILL FILM ON TV 

MINNEAPOLIS—‘Pillars of 
Plenty,” an industrial] film about Car- 
gill, Inc., will be shown on KSTP-TV, 
channel five, Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, from 10.30 p.m. to 10:50 p.m. 
April 9. The film deals mainly about 
the firm’s handling of its grain and 
feed business. 
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VALLEY GRAIN ENLARGES 
3 COUNTRY ELEVATORS 
KANSAS CITY—tThe Valley Grain 
Co., Kansas City, is building addi- 
tions to three of its country elevators 
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EXPORT MILLERS MEET 
WITH IWA OFFICIAL 


* 

MINNEAPOLIS — Representatives 
of exporting flour mills met here 
March 30 with Michael Bennit of 
the International Wheat Agreement 
Washington staff to discuss the pos- 
sibility of holding a full-scale con- 
ference on IWA problems in Chicago 
some time in May. 

The Minneapolis meeting was called 
to set up an agenda for such a meet- 
ing. However, it was reported that no 
definite decision was reached concern- 
ing the proposal. 


in Oklahoma. The additions are part 
of a general program of enlargement 
of the company’s country stations. 

Additions of 25,000 bu. each will be 
built on elevators at Keyes, Victory 
and Elmer. Other enlargements will 
be made later. Total country elevator 
and subterminal capacity of the Val- 
ley Grain Co. is approximately 1,500,- 
000 bu. 





Farm Parity Freeze for Price 


Ceiling Purposes Held Possible 


WASHINGTON—New defense leg- 
islation may include a freeze on the 
level of farm parity as far as 
price ceiling concepts are concerned. 
This would mean that the farm bloc 
in Congress would accept a freeze 
of parity for a period of one year in 
computing price ceilings for agricul- 
tural commodities. 

This information was made avail- 
able to The Northwestern Miller this 
week by an influential member of the 
Republican side of the House who 
said that there was precedent for 
such action. 

He agreed that since the price 
support programs for agricultural 
commodities were figured on an an- 
nual basis of parity, it would not be 
impossible to use the same theory of 
parity for price ceilings. 


Would Check Increases 


If the farm bloc could be persuad- 
ed to go along with this principle 
it would go a long way toward halt- 
ing the escalator effect of farm par- 
ity and the labor contracts now in 
existence. 

The test of this idea on this mem- 
ber of the House agriculture com- 
mittee came after an important mem- 
ber of the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion top staff had told The North- 
western Miller that there would be 
no attempt in new legislation to ask 
for any subsidy authority for domes 
tic agricultural commodities but that 
there might be an effort to revise 
the parity concept as far as price 
ceilings were concerned. 

It is understood that defense mo- 
bilization officials will ask Congress 
for a freeze on parity at some nearby 
date for a period of one year, but at 
the same time parity as a concept for 
farm price supports would be permit- 
ted to advance or decline as condi- 
tions change. 

The farm bloc leader in Congress 
who admitted the possibilities in this 
concept of an annual freeze on farm 
parity for price ceiling purposes 
failed to disclose what considerations 
the farm group might ask as a con- 


cession, but it is expected that the 
40-hour week pay standard of labor 
and the time and one half for over- 
time might be the factor on which 
the farm bloc would base its deci- 
sion. 

Another point on which the farm 
bloc could hang its judgment would 
be the willingness of labor organiza- 
tions to forego the escalator clauses 
in their contracts. However, this 
fails to take into consideration the 
potential of the fringe benefit pay- 
ments now written into the labor 
contracts such as health and pension 
benefits. 

These fringe benefits are outside 
the provisions of the rulings of the 
Wage Stabilization Board and are 
potentially a vastly more inflation- 


ary force than 
boost 

The main point, however, is that a 
substantial member of the Republi- 
can side of the House farm bloc is 
willing to concede that some conces- 
sions may be available in regard to 
parity from the viewpoint of price 
ceilings—-particularly since prominent 
OPS officials see it as the keystone 
of new legislation which will be sent 
to Congress shortly by the adminis- 
tration. 

Any price subsidy proposals which 
are forthcoming from the Office of 
Defense Mobilization probably will 
concern off-shore imports and would 
involve sorne form of international 
price agreement between the U.S. and 
the exporting nation. 
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March Flour Production Shows 
Increase Over February 


Flour mills reporting their production to The Northwestern Miller manu- 


factured 14,348,985 sacks of flour 


during 


March. This was an increase of 


635,570 sacks over the February output. The same mills reported production 


of 14,050,421 sacks during March, 


1950, or 
month. Two years ago the production for 


298,564 less 
March was 


than for the past 
14,226,177 sacks and 


three years ago 14,507,604. Based on the Bureau of Census production for 
January, the latest available, mills reporting to The Northwestern Miller in 


that month made 75% of the total 


flour 
these mills accounted for the same proportion of the total U.S. 


production in the U.S. Assuming 
production 


in March, the figures reported to The Northwestern Miller for that montana 
indicate that total flour production for the U.S. was 19,132,000 sacks. 


During February, 10 durum 


manufacturing 


companies representing 


approximately 100% of the total durum production in the U.S. made 837,331 
sacks of durum products, a decrease of 62,099 sacks from the production for 


February, 
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and 30,760 sacks over the production for March, 1950. 
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Parity Rates Rise; 
Prices Received 
by Farmers Decline 


WASHINGTON Farm parity 
showed substantial increases 
during the month ended March 15, 
but average prices received by farm- 
their commodities declined 
slightly, the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture reports. 


rates 


ers for 


As a result of the higher parity and 
lower farm prices, no new commodi- 


ties were added to the list subject 
to price control. 
USDA said the index of farm 


prices dipped 2 points, or less than 
1%, to 311% of the 1910-14 base 
period level. The decline in farm 
prices represented a halt in the up- 


ward trend which had found farm 
prices rising about 26% above pre- 
Korean levels. 
: Parity Index Up 

While farm prices declined, the 
parity index rose about l'2% to 
280% of the 1910-14 base period lev- 
el. This increase resulted from gains 
in average prices paid by farmers 


for both living and production items. 


Because of the dip in farm prices 
and the rise in the parity index, the 
parity ratio dropped to 111 as of 
March 15, compared with 113 a 


month earlier. 
There were notable increases in par- 


ity rates for grains. Wheat parity 
was up 4¢ bu. to $2.40 and corn was 
up 3¢ to $1.74. Other increases in- 
cluded: oats, 1¢; rye, 3¢; barley, 3¢; 
soybeans, 4¢; grain sorghums, 4¢; 
flaxseed, 7¢. Cotton parity was up 
about %¢ lb., and cottonseed was up 
$1.10 ton 
Prices Compared 

The national average farm price of 
wheat March 15 was $2.12 bu., com- 
pared with $2.21 a month earlier. 
Corn was $1.60, compared with $1.60; 
rye $1.57, against $1.58; oats 91¢, 
against 92¢; barley $1.34, against 


$1.33; grain sorghums $2.12, against 
$2.18; soybeans $3.10 against $3.08; 
flaxseed $4.59 against $4.49. Cotton 
was 42.73¢ lb., against 41.75¢; cotton- 
seed was $103 ton, against $100 
The index of prices 
farmers for food grains declined 9 
points during the month. The index 
of prices received for dairy products 
dropped 5 points. The poultry and 
egg price index rose 12 points, about 
6%. Meat animal prices, except for 


hogs, all rose. 


received by 


Only nine major commodities were 
selling at parity or more. They were 
the same items which were at or 
above parity a month earlier—hogs, 
beef cattle, veal calves, lambs, wool, 
cotton, cottonseed, soybeans and rice. 

Following are March 15 parity 


“MOTHBALL” FLEET 
TO HAUL GRAIN 


WASHINGTON — The Maritime 
Administration said April 1 about 
100 Liberty ships from the “moth- 
ball” fleets will be put into a pro- 
gram of hauling grain to India and 
other cargoes to Marshall Plan coun- 
tries. The agency said that so far, 
54 of the war-built ships have been 
allocated to steamship lines which 
will operate them as general agents 
for the government. Twelve of them 
already are carrying or being loaded 
with cargoes. 
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prices and average farm prices, with 
comparisons. 


PARITY PRICES 





March 1 Feb. 1 
1951 1951 
Cotton, Ib $0.3360 $0.32311 
Wheat, bu 2.40 2.36 
Rice, cwt . 6.52 5.44 
Corn, bu, 1.71 
Butterfat, Ib 751 
Milk, wholesale, cwt 4.69 
Wool, Ib. . 3 552 
Barley, bu > 1.51 1.48 
‘ottonseed, ton 73.10 72.00 
Flaxseed, bu 4.68 4.61 
Oats, bu 972 963 
Rye, bu . . 1.7¢ 1.73 
Sorghum grain, cwt . 2.95 2.91 
Soybeans, bu 2.80 2.76 
Beef cattle, cwt 19.70 19.40 
Chickens, live, Ib 311 36 
Eggs, doz §25 517 
Hogs, cwt. 21.20 20.90 
Lambs, cwt 21.60 21.30 
Veal calves wt 22.10 21.80 
PRICES RECEIVED 
Mar. 15, Feb. 15, Mar. 15 
1951 1951 1950 
Wheat, bu $2.12 $2.21 $1.98 
Rye, bu. . 1.57 1.58 1.21 
Rice, rough, ecwt 5.79 5.83 4.34 
Corn, bu 1.66 1.60 1.19 
Oats, bu 909 919 723 
Barley, bu 1.34 1.33 1.10 
Sorg. grain, cwt 2.12 2.18 1.93 
Hay, all baled, ton 23.10 23.20 21.20 
Cotton, Ib 4175 











29.0 21.00 
4.40 

11.00 

23.70 

567 

0 624 

4.51 4.64 3.81 
89 269 238 
345 316 

437 414 316 
1.19 1.09 524 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ABA Appoints 
Harold F. Fiedler 
as New Secretary 





CHICAGO—-The appointment of 
Harold F. Fiedler, executive secre- 
tary of the Printing Industries of 


Philadelphia, as secretary of the 
American Bakers Assn., has been an- 
nounced by Karl E. Baur, Liberty 
Baking Co., president of the ABA. 
Mr. Fiedler assumed his new duties 
April 1. 

Mr. Fiedler served as the first sec- 
retary of the Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn. from 1932 to 1937, during which 
time the organization became one of 
the outstanding state associations in 
the nation. 

He went to Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
in the merchandising department in 
1937, later joining the W. E. Long 
Co. in merchandising and sales pro- 





Harold F. Fiedler 


motion, working with bakers from 
Maine to Texas. 

Born in Ft. Wayne, Ind., Mr. Fied- 
ler attended the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University 
of Pennsylvania, receiving a Bachelor 
of Science degree in 1928. He joined 
the Gorham Co. in Providence, R.I., 
on graduation, later going to Black 
Starr & Frost-Gorham, Inc., in its 
merchandising departments. 

He was appointed executive sec- 
retary of the Printing Industries of 
Philadelphia in 1942. He was elected 
president of the Philadelphia Trade 
Association Executives in January, 
1951, serving in 1948 as president of 
the Graphic Arts Trade Association 
Executives. 

The office of secretary of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn. has been vacant 
since the death of Tom Smith last 
October. 

“The selection of Mr. Fiedler as our 
secretary was made by the executive 
committee after extensive investiga- 
tions,” Mr. Baur said. “We feel we 
are indeed fortunate in obtaining the 
services of a man not only with an 
excellent background of trade asso- 
ciation experience but one who also 
has an intimate knowledge of the 
baking industry. 

“Mr. Fiedler will, we know, be able 
to assist materially in building the 
American Bakers Assn. to even high- 
er levels of service to the industry, 
in helping expand our services and 
in general, contributing to our ever 
present campaign to strengthen our 
national association.” 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 





E. P. MITCHELL AT HOME 

KANSAS CITY—Eugene P. Mitch- 
ell, president of the E. P. Mitchell 
Co., Inc., Kansas City, flour and 
feed brokers, who has been a patient 
in St. Luke’s Hospital in Kansas 
City for several weeks, returned 
home March 28. After a period of 
convalescence he will return to his 
office in the Dwight Bldg. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


E. E. KELLEY, JR., HONORED 
AT NEW YORK LUNCHEON 


NEW YORK—E. E. Kelley, Jr., 
who recently resigned as general 
manager and secretary of the Qual- 
ity Bakers of America Cooperative, 
Inc., to become city manager of Lake- 
land, Fla., was honored March 22 at 
a luncheon in the Penn Top Roof of 
the Statler Hotel. 

Joseph P. Duchaine, president of 
QBA, George N. Graf, newly-elected 
general manager, L. H. Duckles, 
newly-elected secretary and all de- 
partment heads of the cooperative 
were present to express their good 
wishes to Mr. Kelley for success in 
his new undertaking. They presented 
him with a beautiful desk set. 

Mr. Kelley will remain close to 
the baking industry through his ac- 
tivities in the American Bakers Assn. 
and as president of Butter Krust Bak- 
eries, Inc., in Lakeland. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire 


ROBERT MULLEN NAMED 
TO KING MIDAS POST 


MINNEAPOLIS—The appointment 
of Robert Mullen as advertising man- 
ager of King Midas Flour Mills, Min- 
neapolis, has been announced by Wil- 
liam M. Steinke, vice president of 
the company. 

A graduate of Hamline University, 
Mr. Mullen was formerly associated 
with Melamed-Hobbs, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency in St. Paul. During World 
War II, he served overseas in. the 
army as a personnel officer. 
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SERVICE AWARD — Clark Yager, 
vice president in charge of purchas- 
ing at Ballard & Ballard Co., Louis- 
ville, was presented a gold watch in 


commemoration of his 25 years of 
service with the firm by Rogers C. B. 
Morton, Ballard & Ballard president. 
Mr. Yager was one of 15 company 
employees who received the 25 year 
anniversary watches. Presentation 
was made at dedication ceremonies 
for the firm’s new research and de- 
velopment laboratories and home 
kitchen at Louisville. The two de- 
partments were established for mak- 
ing product tests and developing new 
products for Ballard & Ballard. 





Legislation on 
Labeling of Bread 
Introduced in House 


WASHINGTON-— Another attempt 
to write into law rigid and complete 
requirements for the labeling of 
bread and statements on labels of 
the addition of chemical additives 
has been started by Rep. A. L. Miller 
(R., Neb.) with the introduction of 
HR-3256 and HR-3257. 

This initiative by the Nebraska 
congressman is seen as an infringe- 
ment on the prerogatives of the chair- 
man of the Delaney committee (Rep. 
John J. Delaney, D., N.Y.) investi- 
gating the use of chemicals in food 
started in the last session of Con- 
gress. 

It is not believed that this legis- 
lative action has the sponsorship of 
the Food and Drug Administration, 
but reflects the initiative of Rep. 
Miller alone. 

In trade circles it is thought that 
the labeling bill which Mr. Miller 
sponsors is beyond the requirements 
which the FDA officials themselves 
have required under their adminis- 
trative authority. They have consist- 
ently rejected complete labeling of 
bread and bakery goods to the ex- 
tent that the Miller bill would pro- 
vide. 

In fact, if and when the 
standards are promulgated, 
ingredients would not 
itemized, but the presence of op- 
tional ingredients in baked goods 
would have to be noted on labels. 
The same condition would exist in 
regard to chemical additives. 

Congress has already approved an 
additional appropriation of $75,000 
to carry on the work of the Delaney 
committee, which will resume hear- 
ings on the subject of chemicals 
in foods starting April 19. The first 
witnesses at the renewed hearing 
probably will be officials from the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, who 
alleged at the earlier hearings that 
the baking industry had reduced its 
use of animal and vegetable short- 
ening in bread. It is expected that 
USDA officials may revise their for- 
mer testimony. 


bread 
staple 
have to be 
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Flour business remains slack, with 
the small volume of sales now accom- 
panied by lagging receipt of ship- 
ing directions. Apparently bakers, 
who bought heavily early in the year 
and ordered out the flour consistent- 
ly, now plan to reduce stocks on 
hand. Another factor is the reported 
slump in bakery business which 
would tend to make bakers’ inven- 
tories of flour last longer than orig- 
inally estimated. Unfilled order bal- 
ances on mills’ books remain large, 
although they were reduced during 
March from the high point at the 
start of the month. 


SUBSIDIZED EXPORT 
SALES TERMINATED 

With the U.S. International Wheat 
Agreement quota filled and subsidies 
withdrawn during the week, export 
business sagged sharply. Earlier, the 
Netherlands took a few scattered 
lots of flour. Foreign buyers now 
are either booked for the remainder 
of the year or are not prepared to 
pay the full, unsubsidized price for 
flour. 


TOTAL SALES SLIP 
IN SOUTHWEST 

A very slight upturn in bakery 
flour sales in the Southwest last 
week was offset by a decline in ex- 
port demand, and thus sales volume 
fell to average only about 25% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 
31% the preceding week and 61% a 
year ago. Two or three central states 
chain bakers booked small quantities, 
with only one transaction totaling as 
much at 25,000 sacks. Bakers were 
reducing inventories. Millers report 
that an unusually large number of 
contracts have been collecting carry- 
ing charges because of failure of 
buyers to order shipment. Heavy 
buying earlier and lagging bread sales 
are blamed for the current slowness. 
Family flour business remained slow. 
Kansas City production dropped to 
86% of capacity. 


SPRING MILLS’ TRADE 
24% OF CAPACITY 

Sales by spring wheat mills im- 
proved only slightly last week to 
bring the average up to 24% of five- 
day capacity. Sales the previous 
week, the lowest of the crop year, 
were only 13% of capacity. A year 
ago the volume hit 64%. Mills report 
difficulty in securing shipping direc- 
tions on previously-made contracts, 
although production last week was 
maintained at about the same level 
as the previous week. The backlog of 
business booked, which was at a 
high point at the start of March, was 
reduced during the month because of 
the decline in sales. Family flour 
sales also were slow. 


BUSINESS REMAINS 
SLOW IN EAST 


Flour business at New York was 
very limited. Most buyers did not 


Detailed reports of sales activity 
in the principal flour markets in the 
U.S. will be found on page 68. 
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FLOUR SALES REMAIN SLOW; 
SHIPPING ORDERS ALSO LAG 


Southwest, Northwest Volume Reaches Only One Fourth 
of Capacity; Slower Receipt of Directions Clouds 
Production Outlook 


even show interest in prices. With 
light baked goods consumption, ship- 
ping directions also were slow. In 
large bakery circles, one buyer took 
a moderate amount. Flour sales in 
the Buffalo area continued to lag. 
The only activity was some replace- 
ment buying by local area bakers 
and a little buying by one chain. 
Shipping directions were slow, and 
production declined. 

Business at Boston was light. Buy- 
ing was limited to small lots for the 
maintenance of inventories at a con- 
servative level. Buying interest re- 
mained light at Philadelphia. Activi- 
ty was limited to scattered sales of 
small lots to independents. Larger 
operators apparently have ample sup- 
plies. A further decline in flour book- 
ings was reported at Pittsburr 
Sales were of very small volume, 
with bakers and jobbers sitting back 
and awaiting further developments. 
Directions were fair. 


FLOUR BUYING LIGHT 
IN CENTRAL STATES 


Activity at Chicago remained slow. 
Directions were very slow, and buy- 
ers were ordering only for fill-in pur- 
poses. Occasional carlot orders were 
reported, but generally there was 
very little selling. Family flour busi- 
ness was dull. The boxcar shortage 
has eased. Sales activity was report- 
ed slow at St. Louis as buyers main- 
tained a waiting attitude. Shipping 
directions also were slow. Elsewhere 
in the area, dullness prevailed. Neith- 
er bakers nor family flour buyers ap- 
peared willing to make further com- 
mitments. 


SALES DWINDLE 
IN PACIFIC N.W. 


Withdrawal of the wheat and flour 
subsidy is expected to close out about 
the last export market for the Paci- 
fic Northwest—the Philippines. While 
the Philippines had booked its quota 
it had been felt that the amount 
might be increased. Bookings at 
Portland were very limited last week. 


Domestic buyers continued to pur- 
chase sparingly. Operations are grad- 
ually being curtailed. The market at 
Seattle was very quiet. The Army is 
requesting deferment of shipments, 
and this resulted in slower opera- 
tions. Domestic buyers were inclined 
to work on existing bookings and to 
refrain from forward buying. 


ACTIVITY ONLY 
MODERATE IN SOUTH 


Moderate activity was reported in 
the South. A price advance failed to 
stimulate buying at New Orleans, and 
the volume of business was only 
moderate. Most of the sales were in 
hard winters. Trading in northern 
springs and soft winters was gener- 
ally slow. Shipping directions again 
slowed. There was increased export 
inquiry, but sales were fairly light. 


PRODUCTION TRIMMED 
BY CANADIAN MILLS 


The wheat shortage continued as 
the main factor affecting the flour 
market in eastern Canada. Some mills 
were forced to reduce production be- 
cause of inability to obtain supplies 
sufficient to meet large orders on 
the books. The German inquiry for 
5,000 tons of flour was still open, and 
if difficulties can be ironed out, the 
wheat board was expected to make 
the necessary wheat available. Do- 
mestic demand picked up to a normal 
volume following a recent recession. 
The volume of export business 
worked through Vancouver remained 
small, due mainly to the shortage of 
required milling grades of wheat. 
Japan closed business for some flour 
made from Grade 5 wheat. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 

Flour production of mills report- 
ing to The Northwestern Miller was 
139,366 sacks less in the week end- 
ing March 30 than in the previous 
week. These mills representing 75% 
of the total flour production in the 
U.S. made 3,082,653 sacks compared 
with 3,222,019 in the previous week 
and 3,043,596 in the corresponding 
week of a year ago. Two years ago 
the figure was 2,932,806 and three 
years ago 3,370,066 sacks. There was 
an increase of 5,000 sacks in the 
Northwest but all other sections 
showed decreases: Southwest, 66,000 
sacks; Buffalo, 9,000; Central and 
Southeast, 41,000 and North Pacific 
Coast, 28,000. 





Both Sales, Shipping Directions 
on Semolina and Granulars Decline 


A further slowdown in both sales 
and shipping directions on semolina 
and durum granulars was reported 
this week. 

Manufacturers of macaroni and 
noodle products have either trimmed 
production to match lagging demand 
from wholesalers or are reducing 
their inventories, with the result that 
shipping directions to mills have 
slipped considerably 

Seasonal developments, plus the ap- 
parently heavy inventory-building 
among grocery wholesalers, retailers 
and even housewives early this year, 
apparently have both contributed to 
the slackening in macaroni trade and 
declining semolina business. 

Larger receipts of durum wheat 
were noted at Minneapolis last week 
and over the week-end, and premiums 
on fancy milling quality durum 
dropped to 16¢ over the May future. 
Quotations on standard semolina 


April 2 were $6.35@6.45 sack, bulk, 
Minneapolis. 

Production eased off only slightly 
last week, averaging 92% of five-day 
capacity. A year ago output was 76% 
of capacity. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis March 31, were as fol- 
lows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better 
Choice 2 Amber or better 
Choice 3 Amber or |! 
Medium 2 Durum or bet 
Medium 3 Durum or better 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks with comparisons; per 
centage of capacity based on five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 
No. pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 
9 169,500 155,336 92 
186,500 *173,666 93 
ago 12 213,000 162,205 76 
Crop year 
production 
7,834,488 
7,399,715 


$2.58% @2.6 
2.42%@ 


March 25-30 
Previous week 11 
Year 


July 1, 1950-March 3¢ 
July 1, 1949-March 31 
*Revised 


1951 
1950 


April 3, 1951 


PRICES OF MILLFEED 
AT YEAR’S BEST LEVEL 


~<>— 

Reduced Offerings Met by Good De- 
mand; Values Gain $1@2 Ton; 
Ceiling Question Arises 

Millfeeds continued to advance last 
week, reaching the best levels of 
1951. Brisk demand combined with 
limited offerings to push values up 
$1@2 ton. Some confusion on ceiling 
levels developed, however, and red 
dog gains were checked as a result, 
with only a $2 spread between it 
and standard midds. 

Sales of formula feed in the North- 
west improved for most manufactur- 
ers last week as dealers found it nec- 
essary to do considerable restocking 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 244.7 as of 
March 28, up 1 point for the 
week. The feed grain index-was 
243.7, down 1 point from the 
previous week. 











of supplies. Pent-up demand from 
feeders in areas which were snow- 
bound in recent weeks apparently has 
resulted in a great improvement in 
retail sales. 

Transportation difficulties are not 
completely over, however. Many 
country roads are becoming impass- 
able because of the rapid thaw. Also 
the boxcar shortage continues to 
cause some headaches. 

Chick and turkey feed sales are 
improving steadily as hatcheries are 
moving out shipments of poults and 
chicks at a better rate. Dairy feed 
business is about steady, along with 
hog concentrate sales. 

Several plants are operating 24- 
hour schedules five or six days, with 
others running 18 hours a day. 

Formula feed demand gained mo- 
mentum in the Southwest last week. 
Most mills were able to report de- 
mand was improved from the slug- 
gish spots which were encountered 
during the earlier weeks of March. 
It is quite possible that interest in 
buying feed on the part of dealers 
and feeders was reaching the de- 
gree attained in February, but it 
probably will not be sufficient to boost 
total March volume above the pre- 
ceding month's total. 

Increased production of chick start- 
er was reported by most mills. Poul- 
try breeding rations were in good de- 
mand, and egg mashes were being 
manufactured in good volume though 
not as heavy as in other seasons of 
the year. Hog feed demand continued 
good, and sales by some plants were 
running as high as 50% above a 
year ago. 

Operations of plants in this area 
were at capacity last week, with con- 
siderable overtime needed in some 
instances. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 45,106 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 46,951 tons 
in the week previous and 45,973 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop year production to date 
totals 1,939,884 tons as compared with 
1,946,594 tons in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 





April 3, 1951 


Wheat futures are showing more 
strength, largely because of further 
discouraging crop reports from the 
Southwest and the outlook for good 
export demand during the coming 
crop year. Heavy abandonment of 
acreage in western portions of the 
Southwest was reported, and the 
situation was termed critical by some 
observers. Meanwhile, subsidized sales 
of wheat and flour under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement came to 
a halt as the U.S. quota was com- 
pleted last week. Some prospects of 
ex-subsidy business were seen for the 
remainder of the crop year, and more 
buying was completed for exports in 
July. Wheat futures gained up to 
6%4¢ at Kansas City, 6¢ at Chicago 
and 4¢ at Minneapolis. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
at those markets April 2 were: Chi- 
cago May $2.51%@2.51%, July 
$2.49%4 @2.49%, September $2.514% @ 
2.51%, December $2.54%; Minneapo- 
lis—May $2.42%4, July $2.44%2; Kan- 


sas City—May $2.44, July $2.434%@ 
2.43%, September $2.444%2, December 


$2.46%; North Pacific Coast—May 
$2.36, July $2.34, September $2.32. 


Parity Advances 


An additional advance in parity 
for wheat was announced last week, 
with the figure up 4¢ bu. to $2.40, a 
new record level. The gain is an indi- 
cation of further inflation and as 
such a bullish factor. Meanwhile, av- 
erage prices received for wheat 
dropped sharply in the period used 
for the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture calculations. The higher parity 
level indicates that the loan rate on 
wheat for 1951 will be boosted 27¢ 
or more 

The amount of wheat put under 
loan through February was 196 mil- 
lion bushels, compared with 278.5 
million bushels in the same period a 
year earlier. The total reported, how- 
ever, does not account for the 
amount redeemed by producers, esti- 
mated at about half the total. 

World political developments con- 
tinue to influence market action, with 
the rejection by the Chinese Com- 
munists of Gen. MacArthur's sug- 
gestion of a truce last week giving 
support to the market advance. 

The Cargill, Inc., crop bulletin last 
week said the winter wheat crop in 
the Southwest is in critical condition, 
with prospects poorest in western 
Oklahoma and Texas. Drouth, green- 
bugs and low temperatures have re- 
duced prospects. The Santa Fe Rail- 
road said the loss may reach 7 mil- 
lion acres unless some sort of a mir- 
acle occurs 


Market Unsettled 


The cash wheat situation at Minne- 
apolis unsettled, being readily 
influenced by the slightest day-to- 
day change in the demand or size 
of the offerings. With elevator buy- 
ers still mainly on the sidelines, trad- 
ing basis governed largely by 
mill demand. Ordinary protein wheat 
averaged about unchanged as com- 
pared with the futures, but premiums 
in the 13 and 14% brackets were off 
2¢. Ordinary No. 1 dark northern 
spring wheat, including 12% pro- 
tein, continued to be quoted at l¢ 
over the May price; 13% protein was 
quoted at 3 to 4¢ over; 14% protein 
7 @ 9¢ over; 15% protein 23 @ 26¢ 
over and 16% protein 37 @ 41¢ over. 


was 


was 
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Wheat Markets Make New 
Gains on Crop Reports 


Situation Termed Critical in Southwest, With 
Heavy Abandonment Indicated; IWA Quota Completed 


The average protein content of the 
hard red spring wheat tested at 
Minneapolis during the week was 
13.21% and the durum 11.05%. 

Durum wheat traded in about un- 
changed premium ranges as com- 
pared with the week before. Demand 
was pretty well balanced with the 
offerings. No. 1 and 2 hard amber 
durum, fancy milling quality, was 
quoted at 16@20¢ over the Minneapo- 
lis May price; No. 1 and 2 amber 
durum of choice milling quality 2@ 
15¢ over; No. 1 and 2 durum, medium 
milling quality, 5¢ under to 8¢ over. 
No. 1 red durum nominally 17@14¢ 
under. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis March 31: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
1 DNS or NS 58 Ib 
2.00% Protein ° 
13.00% 
14.00% 


15.00% 
16.00% 


Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein .. 


1¢ Premium for Heavy 





Grade Discounts 

1¢ each Ib. to 55 Ib.; 
lower. 
l¢ to 2¢ each 1 to 2% 


K. C. Cash Wheat Up 


Wheat prices advanced on the av- 
erage of 6@8¢ bu. at Kansas City 
last week. Most of the strength was 
asserted in the basic May future 
which picked up buying support due 
to adverse crop reports out of sec- 
tions of the winter wheat area. Cash 
wheat demand was good, and premi- 
ums held mostly steady until late in 
the week when they declined %¢ bu. 
Nevertheless, the advance in the basic 
future was to the extent of putting 
the country level of wheat back near 
the range where the producers could 
again sell and make a profit up to 5¢ 
bu. on loan wheat. Further strength 
in the market might bring out a new 
surge of producer selling in the 
Southwest. 

The May future advanced from a 
low of $2.3642 March 26 to close on 
the top at $2.44 April 2. The protein 
premium scale for No. 1 dark and 
hard winter of ordinary protein 
through 13.25% was 1% @2¢ over the 
May. The markup was 112 @3¢ over 
for 14% protein. Receipts again were 
heavy last week, totaling 1,659 cars, 
compared with 1,511 in the preceding 
week and 606 a year ago. April 2 
receipts were 523 cars. Much of the 
demand for wheat was furnished by 
merchandisers and warehousemen, 
but milling demand was fair to good, 
the attraction being the relatively 
favorable premium scale. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City March 31, protein 
content considered: 


No, 1 Dark and Hard 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 


Test weight 
2¢ each Ib 
Damage 


1¢ to 





No 3 Dark and Hard 

No. 4 Dark and Hard 

No. 1 Red ; 

No. 2 Red : 

No. 3 Red 2.44@2.48% 

No. 4 Red : 2.42@2.4716 
At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 

hard winter wheat was selling at 


$2.67 % @2.68% April 2, delivered Tex- 
as common points, with no premium 
for higher protein. Demand is poor 
and offerings are light. 


CCC Out of Market 
Pacific Northwest wheat prices 
dragged in the middle of the week 
going down to $2.34 bushel for white 
export wheats. Withdrawal of the 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S, expressed in percentages: 


Northwest 

Southwest 

Buffalo 

Central and Southeast 
North Pacific Coast 










Totals 


Mar. 27- Mar. 28 

Mar. 25-30, *Previous Mar. 26-31, April 1, April 2, 
5 1950 1949 1948 

656,196 622,367 708,112 

1,150,004 1,136.8 1,453,049 

507,108 406 450.840 

510,757 522,092 463,567 

219,531 244,770 294,498 

3,043,596 2,932,806 3,370,066 

756 71 70 


Percentage of total U.S 
*Revised. 


output 


--Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 
Mar. 27 











Crop year flour production 
r —dJuly 


Mar. 28- 





















Mar. 25-30, Previous Mar. 26-31, April 1, April 2, 
1961 week 1950 1949 1948 
Northwest eve «OR 76 75 72 81 
Southwest . so 87 92 84 84 112 
Buffalo .. . oo 6 OS 97 100 $1 90 
Central and 8. E 79 86 78 80 78 > g ° 59 
No. Pacific Coast 79 87 68 75 97 11,616,674 9,676,907 
Totals 83 7 82 7 95 130,317,056 126,945,236 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
March 25-31 340,600 292,904 86 March 25-30 282,500 254,443 90 
Previous week 340,600 309,501 91 Previous week 282,500 1,475 89 
Year ago 340,600 267,161 78 Year ago . 317,800 247,826 78 
Two years ago .. 340,600 270,228 7 Two years ago .. 315,800 202,002 64 
Five-year average . 89 Five-year average 85 
Ten-year average 5 88 Ten-year average . e 76 
*Revised 
Wichita Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
5-day week Flour % ac- cluding Duluth, st. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output Montana and lowa: 
March 25-31 99,000 72,082 &-day week Flour % ac- 
Previous week 99,000 71,316 output tivity 
Year ago -- 99,000 110,936 March 25-30 389,020 70 
Two years ago 99,000 71,615 Previous week *383,902 68 
Five year average Year ago 408,270 74 
len-year average Kees Two years ago ' 420,365 76 
Salina Five-year average . as? 4 
Ten-year average 74 
5-day week * Revised, 
capacity 
March 25-31 BUFFALO 
Previous week 6-day week Flour % ac 
Year ago . $3,500 capacity output tivity 
Two years ago 83,500 March 25-30 459,500 436,205 95 
Five-year average Previous week 459,500 97 
Ten-year average Year ago -- 505,000 100 
*Revised Two years ago 603,500 81 
‘ive ar rage 0 
Representative Mills Outside of a Sara Rs on . “4 


Wichita, Salina and Kaneas City 





5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity tivity 

March 25-31 $36,750 90 
Previous week 836,750 96 
Year azo . $34,250 $1 
Two years ago 834,500 84 
Five-year average .. 94 
Ten-year average 90 


*Revised 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in fllinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 








ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
March 25-30 671,400 533,474 7 
Previous week 671,400 574,416 86 
Year ago - 650,095 510,757 78 
Two years ago .. 650,805 2 80 
Five-year average . 77 
Ten-year average 74 


*Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 






5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

March 25-30 230,000 80 
Previous week 230,000 89 
Year ago ° 02,500 60 
Two years ago 500 4 
Five-year average ... ‘ ; 83 
Ten-year average sl 


*Revised 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 





March 26-30 133,000 102,702 77 
Previous week 133,000 109,123 82 
Year ago 2,000 98,988 81 
Two years ago 122,000 74,145 61 
Five-year average 86 
Ten-year average » 87 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) 


principal 


mills of Minnesota, 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, 


Iowa, North and South 


St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction: 
-——Southwest*——, -—Northwest*—. 

Weekly Crop year 

production 
12,362 


Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
March 25-30 . 24,030 1,024,509 





Previous week 366 
Two weeks ago . 28,184 
1950 ; 288 977,711 
1949 . 020 1,169,546 
1948 424 1,194,969 
1947 2.402 1,115,744 


Five-yr. average 26.433 1,096,496 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity 





--—Buffalot—, --Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


to date production to date production to date 
54 7 


of 





925 R 365,450 45,106 1,939,884 
19,686 $46,951 
8,394 49,234 
10,104 423,467 45,973 
7,880 418,344 43,147 
8,65 399,801 61,000 
1 5 «=: 379,377 63,836 2,180,151 
9,536 397,288 49,832 2,098,793 


tAll mills. tRevised. 





CCC from the market and notifica- 
tion that subsidies would no longer 
be paid for exports was not imme- 
diately felt. Exporters are in need of 
wheat and have an excellent backlog 
of export orders. They are willing to 
pay a premium for spot wheat but 
are not interested in the deferred 
shipment. Mills were not buying. Ex- 
porters see no chance of doing busi- 
ness outside of the International 
Wheat Agreement but have enough 


on their hands trying to obtain wheat 
shipments out of the country to take 
care of their orders. Full effect of 
lack of export orders is not expected 
immediately for that reason. The car 
situation showed some improvement 
last week, and reports are that 
cars are moving west in better shape. 

Crops are late due to the early 
March freeze and colder weather. 


There have been some warm days, 
but spring is later than usual. 





gH tas 


— 
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Pittsburgh Baking 
Industry Honors 
Karl E. Baur 


PITTSBURGH—A capacity crowd 
of 250 gathered at the William Penn 
Hotel here April 2 for a banquet hon- 
oring Karl E. Baur, Liberty Baking 
Co., and president of the American 
Bekers Assn. 

Six baking industry associations 
prominent in the Pittsburgh area co- 


Karl E. Baur 


operated in staging the tribute to 
the ABA president. Sponsoring the 
event, with the presidents serving as 
hosts, were the Bakers Flour Club, 
William Marland, Standard Milling 
Co., president; the Wholesale Club, 
William Bleasch, president; the 
Greater Pittsburgh Production Men's 
Club, Andrew Slezak, Lincoln Bak- 
ery, Bellevue, president; the Retail 
Master Bakers Association of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, Conrad Schoemer, 
Schoemer Bakery, Beaver Falls, pres- 
ident, and the group’s ladies’ auxil- 
iary, with Mrs. Paul Palmer, Palmer 
House Bakery, as president. The Bak- 
ers Courtesy Club of Pittsburgh was 
represented by J. H. Lehmann, Byrnes 
& Kiefer Co., who took the place of 
J. P. Byrnes of that company, presi- 
dent of the courtesy club. Mr. Byrnes 
was away on vacation. 

Rosie Roswell, Pittsburgh sports 
commentator, welcomed the ‘group 
and introduced, among others, John 
T. McCarthy, Jersey Bread Co., To- 
ledo, chairman of the ABA. 

J. J. Mussman, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., presented Mr. Baur 
with a wrist watch on “behalf of his 
friends and for the services and pres- 
tige brought the baking industry by 
Mr. Baur.” 

The ABA president, in thanking Mr. 
Mussman and his friends for the gift, 
mentioned that his father had told 
him to follow in his footsteps and 
stay in the baking industry. He em- 
phasized how glad he was that he 
had followed this advice. 

Mr. McCarthy, in his short address, 
dwelt on the “unselfishness of indi- 
viduals who give their time and 
money and much travel from home 
ties to service baking trade associa- 
tions.” 

The presidents of the sponsoring 
clubs all took bows for their services 
in arranging the tribute. Ben Peoples, 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co.; J. Gish, 
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Corn Products Sales Co., and H. H 
Walther, Lawrenceburg Roller Mills, 
were thanked for their efforts in set- 
ting up the party 

S. S. Watters, Liberty Baking Co., 
and William Haller, Haller Baking 
Co., Altoona, were congratulated on 
having been named “man of the year” 
in their respective localities by the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Guy Beaver, Beaver Baking Co., 
Burnham, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers Assn., and Lloyd D. 
Feuchtenberger, Jr., Feuchtenberger 
Bakeries, Bluefield, W. V., president 
of the West Virginia Bakers Assn., 
relayed the greetings of their asso- 
ciations 
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CONTRACT AWARDED FOR 
NORRIS TRANSFER UNIT 


TOLEDO Contracts have been 
awarded for the construction of the 
first 500,000-bu. unit of a grain ter- 
minal elevator in Monroe County 
near Toledo for the Michigan Eleva- 
tor Exchange and for new ship load- 
ing facilities for the Norris Grain 
Co. at its East Side Iron Elevator in 
Toledo 

Paul Atkinson, manager of Norris 
Grain, said the transfer unit is being 
established primarily to serve the 
Michigan Elevator Exchange's truck 
terminal, which is being built 
miles southeast of Ottawa Lake, 
Mich., near the Ohio line 

The Michigan Elevator Exchange's 
new terminal eventually will be made 
up of 14 concrete tanks and a head 
house with a total capacity of 2 mil- 
lion bushels. Contract for the first 
unit has been awarded to Felts & 
Jack Construction Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., which is expected to complete 
the unit in time for the 1951 wheat 
harvest. The Norris transfer unit 
will be ready at the same time 

Mr. Atkinson said the Norris fac- 
ility, to cost more than $200,000, will 
have a capacity of 20,000 bu. an hour 
Also included in the project will be 
new concrete storage silos, scales and 
machinery for unloading railroad 
hopper cars, which the Norris firm 
expects to use as a means of partially 
overcoming the shortage of boxcars. 

Toledo switching yards of the New 
York Central System, have been ex- 
tended to include the new Michigan 
Elevator Exchange plant. This means 
that while the new truck terminal 
will be located in Michigan, it will 
have rail access to the Maumee River 
waterfront across the NYC's switch- 
ing yards, which means lower freight 
rates. 

Michigan Elevator Exchange, which 
is a cooperative grain and bean mar- 
keting agency serving 135 cooperative 
elevators in lower Michigan, has pur- 
chased an additional 27 acres adjoin- 
ing its terminal in anticipation of 
possible further expansion 


2, 
«2 
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150,000,000 Bu. 
“Free” Wheat 
Supply Indicated 


WASHINGTON 
Credit Corp 
bu. wheat 


S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


The Commodity 
reports that 196,180,423 
and 45,791,270 bu. corn 
were placed under price support loan 
through February 

U.S. Department of Agriculture of- 
ficials say that not more than half 
of the wheat will be taken over by 
the government since many of the 
producer-loans have been liquidated. 
This means that after export com- 


mitments are cared for the amount 
of “free” wheat at the close of the 
crop year will be nearly 150 million 
bushels. The remainder of the carry- 
over, approximately 275 million bush- 
els, will be owned by the government, 
including wheat acquired before this 
year. At the end of the 1949-50 crop 
year practically all of the carry-over 
was owned by CCC. 

About 60 million bushels of grain 
sorghums have been placed under 
loan. However, USDA officials say 
that CCC will take over only about 
15 million bushels. 

Amounts of other grain and oil- 
seeds under loan at the end of Feb- 
ruary were: barley 30,526,339 bu., oats 
15,049,296 bu., rye 1,355,412 bu., flax- 
seed 965,097 bu., soybeans 14,809,417 
bu. 

Most of the government take-over 
of loan stocks of grain is likely to oc- 
cur at the farm level, USDA officials 
say. The wheat loan is closed, and 
delivery is now at the disposition of 
CccC. That agency, however, is be- 


1950 CROPS PUT UNDER PRICE SUPPORT 


April 3, 1951 


lieved to hold all the supplies from 
old crop wheat which it will need to 
meet its export programs. 

The government program for wheat 
export between January-June 30, 
1951, plus private exports is said to 
be 200 million bushels. This figure 
includes the wheat agreement ship- 
ments which are now cut off since 
the U.S. participation is ended as the 
quota is filled for this year. 
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COTTON GOODS INDEX 26.38 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.'s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents a yard of cloth is 26.38, com- 
pared with 17.38 a year ago. Bemis 
burlap index 56.38 compared with 
25.25 a year ago. Current index is 
based on offers received from Cal- 
cutta. Calcutta prices have been de- 
controlled since March 9. 





1950, TO FEBRUARY, 1951 
Total 


unde 


(bushels? 
quantity 
support 
gram 





CCC Loss in Price Support 
Program Hits $231,797,000 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that $2,- 
598,653,000 invested in Com- 
modity Credit support 
program loans and inventories as of 
Feb. 28, 1951, and that the corpora- 
tion sustained a net 
$231,797,000 in carrying out this pro- 
gram during the current fiscal year 
through February. (The net realized 
loss on the CCC price support pro- 
gram for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1950, was $249,230,000.) 

Of the total investment of $2,- 
598,653,000, loans outstanding totaled 
$858,348,000 (including $333,572,000 
of commodity loans held by lending 
agencies and $513,345,000 held by the 
CCC and $11,431,000 of loans ap- 
proved but not fully processed). In- 
ventories acquired under loan, pur- 
chase agreement and direct purchase 
operations represented an investment 
of $1,740,305,000. 

Price support operations in three 
commodities accounted for the bulk 
of the loan total. These commodities, 
the quantities of collateral pledged 
and the loans outstanding, were as 
follows: 

Whea 


was 


Corp. price 


realized loss of 


1945 ar 

Items in the inventory of CCC as 
of Feb. 28, the quantities involved 
and the cost were as follows: 


660.318 $ 


was 


i t -al 1e¢ of $4,070,471 
loss in carrying on the 
program in the 


The net 
CCC price support 
first eight months of the fiscal year 
was realized largely on eggs, butter, 
milk and potatoes. 


As of Feb. 28, the CCC was au- 
thorized to have total borrowings out- 
standing and obligations to purchase 
loans held by lending agencies at 
any one time of $6,750 million to 
carry on its various programs, includ- 
ing the price support program. The 
CCC had in use $2,941 million of its 
statutory borrowing authority, i.e., 
actual borrowings totaled $2,601 mil- 
lion and obligations to purchase com- 
modity and storage loans held by 
lending agencies amounted to $340 
million. This left a net statutory bor- 
rowing authority available of $3,809 
million. 

In addition, other current 
ing obligations of the CCC amount- 
ed to $153 million, some part of 
which may be liquidated by the use 
of borrowing authority. These cur- 
rent operating obligations included 
accounts payable and accrued liabili- 
totaling $109 million, loans in 
process amounting to $11 million, 
purchase agreements amounting to 
$29 million, and other commitments 
approximately $4 million 


operat- 


ties 
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FDA Explains Stand 
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The Facts About Bread Standards 


WASHINGTON—With final pro- 
mulgation of the federal standards of 
identity for bread and rolls expected 
soon, the Federal Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration has taken an unusual 
step—explaining its objective in is- 
suing the standards. The essential 
text of the FDA statement follows. 

¥ & 

The Food and Drug Administration 
has no desire, intention, or legal au- 
thority to keep bakers from using 
wholesome, nutritious, or proper in- 
gredients—and plenty of them—in 
making bread. 

On the contrary, as the govern- 
ment agency charged by Congress 
with protecting the health and the 
pocketbook of consumers, the Food 
and Drug Administration does every- 
thing possible to encourage bakers to 
make and sell good bread. 

That is where the bread standards 
proposed by the Food and Drug Ad- 


ministration come in. The Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act says 
that food standards must be prepared 
so that they “promote honesty and 
fair dealing in the interest of con- 
sumers.” 


It is not true that the bread stand- 
ards would prohibit any baker from 
improving the nutritional quality of 


his bread. They would in no way pre- 
vent him from adding beneficial 
amounts of such ingredients as soy 


flour, wheat germ, milk solids or the 
like—provided his product is proper- 
ly named and labeled so that the 
consumer will know what she is get- 
ting. 

It is true that the purpose of the 
standards is to insure more whole- 
some products and to promote the 
use of honest names: and labels so 
that consumers can choose _intelli- 
gently and with assurance among the 
many kinds of bread on the market. 

After the bread standards are is- 
sued, bakers will not be fined—nor 
will they get into any other trouble 
with the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion—for making and selling a prop- 
erly named and labeled loaf of bread 
containing beneficial amounts of nu- 
tritional ingredients. 


Please note the words that are 
printed in bold face type. These are 
objectives of the law—as written by 
Congress and interpreted by the 


courts, including the Supreme Court. 
The law—the Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act—provides for issuance of 
food standards in order to help in- 
sure: 
(1) proper naming and labeling; 
(2) the presence of beneficial 


amounts of nutritional ingredients; 
and 

(3) the absence of extraneous, 
questionable or dangerous ingredi- 
ents. 


How do food standards operate to 
insure proper naming and labeling and 
the use of beneficial amounts of nu- 
tritional ingredients? The proposed 
bread standards are a good example. 


Different Varieties Recognized 


To begin with, they recognize dif- 
ferent varieties of bread. Bread la- 
beled “whole wheat” must, for exam- 
ple, be made of whole wheat flour 
without any white flour at all. (The 
Food and Drug Administration has 
found so-called whole wheat bread 
made mostly of white flour, darkened 
with black molasses.) When varieties 
of bread are properly named and la- 
beled, the purchased can ask by 


name for the kind she wants—and be 
sure that’s what she gets. 

The misunderstanding about the 
standards has to do in large part 
with the proposal to limit the use 
of soy flour to 3% in white bread, 
including enriched white bread. This 
gets right into the second point— 
beneficial amounts of nutritional in- 
gredients. 

This proposed limitation does not 
mean that the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration has anything against soy 
flour or other high-protein ingre- 
dients. As this statement explains, 
the exact opposite is true. 

This proposal simply recognizes the 
fact that soy flour is used in bread- 
making for two different purposes: 
one use is to aid in baking—for ex- 
ample, as a dusting flour to prevent 
dough from sticking; the other use 
is to improve nutritional quality. As 
a baking aid, not more than 3% is 
needed. As a nutritional improvement 
a great deal more than 3% is needed 
—so much more that the bread 
changes in color, taste, and texture 
to such an extent that it is no long- 
er white bread. No top limit is pro- 
posed on soy flour used in such bene- 
ficial quantities. 

By holding the soy flour in white 
bread to 3%, the proposed stand- 
ards would give consumers a sure 
way to tell the difference between 
white bread and bread to which bene- 
ficial amounts of soy flour have been 
added. They would also insure that, 
when soy flour is added for the 
avowed purpose of improving nutri- 
tion, enough is used to really make 
a difference. 

As a consumer, you are not inter- 
ested in the addition of trivial traces 
of soy flour or other nutritional sub- 
stances merely for advertising pur- 
poses. But you are interested in these 
three important rights: Your right to 
know what you are getting; your 
right to choose what you want to 
buy; and your right to get what you 
expect. These rights are what the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act is de- 
signed to protect. They are what the 
Food and Drug Administration is set 
up to safeguard. And they are the 
very heart of the proposed bread 
standards. 


Proper Terminology Assured 


But the law very properly doesn't 
allow the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion to make people buy and eat any 
particular kind of food—even if it 
would be good for them. That is en- 
tirely up to the consumer. What the 
Food and Drug Administration can 
do is insure that the food is made, 
named, and labeled so that the con- 
sumer can choose the kind she wants 
to buy—and get it. 

If a consumer wants to buy white 
bread without soy flour—and some 
people don’t like the taste of bread 
containing enough soy flour to count 
—she has a right to do so. She has 
the same right—if she wishes—to 
buy bread with nutritional quality 
improved by the addition of beneficial 
amounts of this or other high-nutri- 
tion ingredients. And in either case, 
she has a right to expect that bread 
will be properly named and labeled 
so that she can tell the difference 
with ease and assurance. The pro- 
posed bread standards would protect 
these rights. 

Without such a requirement, some 
bakers might use 3% soy flour; oth- 
ers might use 34%% or 4%—or 10 


times that much. Since there would 
be nothing to help you tell them 
apart, how would you be sure what 
you were getting? 

But perhaps you're inclined to say 
“What's in a name?” On that ques- 
tion the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion agrees neither with Shakespeare 
nor with those who think it would be 
enough just to list the entire per- 
centage content of the loaf on the 
label and let it go at that. The name 
is important, and these are the rea- 
sons: first, the law does not give the 
Food and Drug Administration au- 
thority to require the percentage list- 
ing of all the contents of bread; sec- 
ond, even if it did, a really descrip- 
tive name is the simple, practical, fa- 
miliar way for you to identify the 
goods on the grocer’s shelf. That is 
why proper naming and labeling are 
necessary. Coupled with the inclusion 
of beneficial amounts of nutritional 
ingredients, these first two points 
covered by the law help you to 
get what you want. 

The exclusion of extraneous, ques- 
tionable or dangerous substances— 
has enabled the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, in preparing the bread 


standards, to review proposals to 
use many different chemicals in 
bread. 


The main problem here is one for 
the food research laboratory—some 
chemicals have not been sufficiently 
tested to demonstrate that they are 
safe for use in bread. No one can say 
with certainty that eating them in 
bread over a period of years will not 
be harmful. Then, too, some chemi- 
cals and other substances are added 
which serve no useful purpose. The 
Food and Drug Administration has 
now and then found bread, for ex- 
ample, that contained too much wa- 
ter. In a word, it’s not the wheat, 
it's the humidity! 

If a proposed chemical is not safe, 
if any ingredient serves no useful 
purpose or does not otherwise meet 
the requirements of the law, its use 
in bread will be prohibited. 

Sometimes, too, the substance add- 
ed may be good in itself—but in 
quantities too small to count. Quite 
a lot of bread is, for example, sold 
under names and labeling to indicate 
that it contains some desirable or 
highly nutritious ingredient—butter, 
eggs, honey, milk, raisins, oatmeal, 
peanut flour, wheat germ, and so on, 
as well as soy flour. In some cases, 
the Food and Drug Administration 
has found that the ingredient named 
was actually present in such minute 
amounts as to make no detectable 
difference. 

The other part of this problem 
comes from the fact that, as the 
saying goes, “bread is a good place 
to lose things in.” And it sometimes 
seems as if almost everybody who 
has anything to sell wants to put it 
in the baker’s loaf. Though these are, 
of course, exaggerations, you can see 
what an attraction the bread busi- 
ness would have for any commercial 
adventurer who could get hold of 
something that might just possibly go 
into bread-making. With 7% million 
tons of commercial bread produced 
in the country every year, even a 
fraction of a single percent might 
seem to offer a colossal market. 

Most bakers—and most of those 
who supply them with their materials 
—are honest and careful. They are the 
first to point out that their business 
—like any other large group of hu- 
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man beings—can attract a fringe of 
operators who are not so dependable. 
Food standards help to regulate this 
fringe and so protect you from being 
exploited as a consumer. 

Some progressive bakers have re- 
cently been adding substantial 
amounts of soy flour and other nu- 
tritional ingredients to their bread. 
Some consumers already have be- 
come educated to demand this im- 
proved bread. The Food and Drug 
Administration believes this is a move 
in the right direction by both pro- 
ducers and consumers. It wants to 
encourage this trend by making it 
possible for consumers to pick out 
and to actually get bread with plen- 
ty of soy flour or other nutritional 
ingredients, when that is what they 
want. 

The proposed standards do not cov- 
er all varieties of bread. There is 
none for rye bread, to take one ex- 
ample. But it may, of course, be 
marketed under proper labeling. 

Nor have standards yet been pro- 
posed for improved breads contain- 
ing beneficial amounts of soy flour 
or other nutritional ingredients. The 
Food and Drug Administration is will- 
ing to prepare such standards as 
soon as possible. Such breads would 
then be called by names that would 
immediately tell consumers’ they 
were getting a better product. Just 
to make sure that you would get a 
really improved bread, such stand- 
ards would also specifically list the 
minimum amounts of nutritional in- 
gredients that would have to be pres- 
ent. This would provide still more 
protection for the consumer. 

One example of these improved 
breads is that developed in recent 
years by the consumer cooperative 
movement and known as the “McCay 
Formula" bread, after the well- 
known nutritionist at Cornell Uni- 
versity who originated it. Such 
breads deserve a standard of their 
own—both to identify a high stand- 
ard product with its own name, so 
that consumers can be sure they are 
getting it; and to prevent chiselers 
from selling imitations that claim to 
be “Just as good,” but cut down or 
leave out the nutritional ingredients. 

Consumer Protection 

In the meantime, until standards 
for improved bread are established, 
the limitation on soy flour in white 
bread will go far to protect con- 
sumers. And it will do nothing what- 
soever to keep you from getting bread 
containing beneficial amounts of soy 
flour or other nutritional ingredients. 
Such bread can be marketed under a 
name of its own—which will be more 
accurate and descriptive than calling 
it “white bread.” 

To sum up, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration’s objective in proposing 
the present bread standards is to 
protect the consumer by: 

Excluding ingredients of question- 
able safety or usefulness; 

Discouraging representations that 
bread contains such ingredients as 
butter, eggs, honey, milk, raisins, vi- 
tamins, minerals or soy flour unless 
these ingredients are present in 
worthwhile amounts—amounts that 
would give consumers the benefits 
they have a right to expect from the 
implied claims; 

Bringing order out of chaos in the 
names under which various breads 
are sold, and requiring that they 
bear names which truthfully identify 
them. 
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NEW DUNWOODY STUDENTS 

MINNEAPOLIS — Eighteen new 
students enrolled at the Dunwoody 
Baking School here March 26 to be- 
gin their training in baking science. 
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DAILY CAPACITY—2,000 CWT. 
ELEVATOR CAPACITY—1,000,000 BUSHELS 


Manufacturers of FINEST QUALITY FLOUR 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, s. p. 
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MANHATTAN, KANSAS — A 
steady wheat price trend is expected 
during April, although sharp price 
fluctuations may be anticipated in 
response to changing growing condi- 
tions, according to economists at the 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

They point out that although the 
supply of wheat is considerably larg- 
er than the demand for it at present 
prices, the continuing uncertain in- 
ternational situation and unfavorable 
growing weather in parts of the win- 
ter wheat area lend strength in the 
current situation. These forces are 
largely offset by indications of a 
large carryover at the end of the 
crop year and of increased acreage 
planted to spring wheat in 1951. 

An official U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture report indicates total plant- 
ings will be about 78 million acres 
for the 1951 crop, compared with 
about 71 million acres planted for 
harvest in 1950. With average yields, 
a 1951 wheat crop of 1,200 million 
bushels would be produced. This 
would be the third largest crop on 
record, In 1950 a total of 1,027 million 
bushels was produced. In some of the 
winter wheat areas, the crop is re- 
ported to be below average condition 


Supplies Large 





Utilization of wheat so far this sea- 





105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
eS HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "“5F4'° 





son indicates a carryover of old crop 
wheat of about 435 million bushels. 
The highest carryover was 631 mil- 
lion bushels in 1942. Stocks on Jan. 
1, 1951, were the third largest on 
record for that date. It is officially 
estimated that 275 million bushels 
will be exported during the 1950-51 
marketing year. Ample supplies of 
wheat are available for domestic and 
export needs for the balance of the 
crop year ending June 30, 1951. 
Wheat prices are currently ad- 
justing to the anticipated production 
of 1951 wheat, and this period of 
adjustment is expected to continue 














JOIN BAKERS EVERYWHERE WHO 
SAVE 25% PRODUCTION COSTS BY 


USING NEW BAKE- 


IN GIFT CANS! 


MAKE BIG EXTRA PROFITS 
PLETCHER & POLLACK BAKE-IN GIFT CANS WILL 
SELL MORE OF YOUR OWN GOOD BRAND OF — 
_ FRUIT CAKES, BATTER CAKES, POUND CAKES! 











READ WHAT THE 
EXPERTS SAY... 


“No more pan leaning . pan greas 
ing... or “cripples” when Fruit akes 
are baked directly in Bake-in Gift 
) my a —_ use of Bake-in Gift 
Can: > pa costs by é 
23% in Baking Frit Caen MADUSTRIES BEAUTIFUL and COLORFUL 
tiie tabeeee ote Oo DESIGNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
Bake-in itt Can with great success. end HOLIDAYS THROUGHOUT THE 
lacing standard baking pans with YEAR. BAKE-IN GIFT CANS ARE STURDY. THEY 
ut © cans has resulted in less handling BAKE PERFECTLY AT STANDARD BAKING TEM- 
of cakes, reducing labor costs and prac- PERATURES! Boking tests performed and perfected 
tically eliminates dangers of crumbling by Nulomoline Div., Testing Bokery, 120 Wall St., 
yh ny action and the elimination of N. Y. C. SPECIAL SHERMAN LINERS INCLUDED. 
standard baking pans” A FINE ASSORTMENT OF SIZES and DESIGNS in 
. BAKERS HELPER. 1-2-3 Ib. CANS. 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR BROCHURE AND PRICE 





Now you can move your own brand of packaged 
cakes like never before. Save at least 25% thanks 
to new economical and colorful BAKE- "IN GIFT 
CANS. NO FUSS — NO MESS — NO PANS TO 
BUY OR TO CLEAN! 

CUTS YOUR LABOR PROBLEMS 
Pletcher & Pollack BAKE-IN GIFT CANS are 
praised throughout the industry. Sensational eye- 
appeal makes customers come back again and 
again. With prices of materials and labor on the 
rise — here’s a wonderful opportunity to save 
while actually increasing your sales. Mail Coupon 
TODAY for brochure and price list. 


LETCHER € 7 OLLACK 7 
BAKE-IN GIFT CAN, Dept.174 
126 East 44th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please rush all particulars and Full Color Brochure 
on Bake-In Gift Cans 
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Economists Expect Steady Trend 
in Wheat Prices During April 


through June. It is during this pe- 
riod that prices are sensitive to 
changing growing conditions. 

Feed Grains Steady 

Steady feed grain prices are ex- 
pected during April. Corn and grain 
sorghum prices are expected to re- 
main near present levels or advance 
slightly while oats and barley prices 
are expected to remain steady. 

Heavy livestock feeding so far this 
season has given strength to feed 
grain prices. Increasing livestock 
numbers combined with intentions to 
plant short of the USDA planting 
guides, lends support to the basic 
price position of feed grains. Also, 
feed grain prices usually strengthen 
during this season of the year reach- 
ing a peak during the July-Septem- 
ber period. These forces are largely 
offset by the large supply of feed 
grains available for the feeding sea- 
son ending September, 1951. 

There were about 141.5 million feed 
consuming animal units on farms on 
Jan. 1, 1951. This compares with 
136.8 million on Jan. 1, 1950, and an 
average of 144.7 million for the 
1940-49 period. Although the total 
production of feed grains for the 
1950-51 feeding season appears to be 
above average, increases are not 
keeping pace with increased demand 
for feeding and other uses. 

In relation to acreage guides issued 
by the USDA, farmers throughout 
the U.S. indicated intentions to plant 
5% fewer acres of corn, 7% fewer 
acres of soybeans, 5 to 8% fewer 
acres of grain sorghum and 14% 
fewer acres of barley. This indicates 
the possibility of a reduction of sup- 
plies of feed grains if only average 
yields are realized. 
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EXPORT GRAIN CASE 
WILL OPEN APRIL 30 


BOSTON—The export grain case 
in which Boston and other North 
Atlantic ports are seeking a reduction 
in rail freight rates on grain shipped 
from Buffalo and other Great Lakes 
ports, will be argued in U.S. District 
court April 30. 

The date for arguments before a 
three-judge court was set by Judge 
George C. Sweeney at a brief prelim- 
inary hearing last week. 

Petitioners in the case, the Boston 
& Maine, New York Central and two 
other railroads, are asking the court 
to set aside an order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission which 
rejected a proposal for a cut of %¢ 
ewt. in rail rates on export grain 
from Buffalo and other Lake ports to 
Boston, Portland and New York. The 
proposal would equalize rail rates to 
three ports with the 142¢ lower rates 
to Baltimore and Philadelphia. The 
differential long has placed Boston 
and other North Atlantic ports at a 
disadvantage in competing with 
southern ports. 

Judge Sweeney allowed motions of 
the City of Boston, the Port of Bos- 
ton Authority and several other local 
port groups to intervene in support 
of the petition. Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia rail and port interests were 
allowed to intervene in opposition. 

BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 

BEMIS PEORIA EXPANSION 

PEORIA, ILL. — The Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. has completed the addition 
to its Peoria multiwall paper ship- 
ping sack plant. The new building 
and storage space, measuring approx- 
imately 300 by 200 ft., cost more 
than $500,000. 
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FROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 
choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 


complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 
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FIRST AMERICAN MILLS—What 
was the earliest mill in what is now 
the U.S.? It is possible that a thor- 
ough search of the Spanish records 
may disclose something of the sort 
as set up by the Spaniards in New 
Mexico, or Florida, before the found- 
ing of the English colonies, but the 
records thus far available make no 
mention of such a mill, and in fact 
speak distinctly of the Spaniards 
having to subsist on other foodstuffs 
than flour, and of the use of saddle 
stones and mortars in Indian fashion 
for the production of meal from In- 
dian corn. The first mill in the U.S. 
is therefore probably that which was 
set up in the colonies, and this seems 
to have been in Virginia. 

The first record on the subject 
seems to be that in a letter of the 
governor and council to the Virginia 
Company, of London. This was dated 
January, 1621, and, according to our 
present day reckoning, this means 
January, 1622, because until the nine- 
teenth century the colonists were 
accustomed to consider the new year 
as not beginning until after the 
spring equinox. Hence their letters 
and news sheets for the first three 
months of the new year were given 
the date of the previous year. This 
not generally known fact has occa- 
sioned many a misdate, but it is 
proved without question by the num- 
bering and contents of the news 
sheets which began in the eighteenth 
century. In this letter, there is a 
passage which runs as follows: 

“The good example of Sr. George 
Yardley by whom a windmill hath 
been allready built, and of Mr. 
Thresurer who ys about the erectinge 
of a water mill, wee hope be great 
encouragements to others in a matter 
of soe greate and generall use.” 

Here we have evidence that a wind- 
mill was built in the colony cere- 
tainly as early as the year previous 
to the letter, or in 1621, and that 
a water mill was building there in 
1622. 

The Sr. George Yardley was the 
governor of the colony the year he 
built the windmill. At the very be- 
ginning of our history he illustrates 
the fact that our first mills were 
built for public convenience by the 
prominent men of the colonies. By 
“Mr. Thresurer” the letter probably 
means the treasurer of the colony in 
1622. This was Sir George Sandys. 
He was the youngest son of Lord 
Edward Sandys, archbishop of York, 
and himself had a noteworthy and 
interesting career. 


@The second location in the US. 
to possess a mill was probably New 
York City, or New Amsterdam, as 
it was called under Dutch rule. The 
earliest reference to a mill in New 
Amsterdam is in an account by 
Nicholaes Van Wassernaer, dated 
November, 1626. A translation of this 
runs as follows: 
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“Francois Molemaecher is busy 
building a horse mill, over which will 
be constructed a spacious room suffi- 
cient to accommodate a large con- 
gregation, and then a tower is to be 
erected where the bells brought from 
Porto Rico will be hung.” 

From a letter of P. Schaghen, 
written in the same month to the 
States-General of The Hague, we 
find that the Dutch had already be- 
gun to raise wheat. The part of his 
letter referring to this runs as fol- 
lows: 

“High and mighty lords: . . . they 
have bought the island, Manhattes, 
from the savages for the value of 
60 guilders ($24). It is 11,000 mor- 
gens in extent. They had all their 
grain sown by the middle of May, and 
harvested by the middle of August. 
They send small samples of grain, 
such as wheat, rye, barley, oats, buck- 
wheat... 

This horse mill was probably de- 
stroyed in the fire which occurred 
before the coming of Jonas Michaelius 
in 1628. Before his arrival, and prob- 
ably in 1627, Governor Minuit had 
a windmills constructed at the fort, 
in what is now Battery Place. Mich- 
aelius says of this in a letter of 
August, 1628, “They are making a 
windmill to saw lumber, and we 
also have a grist mill.” This grist 
mill was still standing in 1650, but 
it was blanketed in part by a church 
which was also erected in the fort. 

A letter, probably by Adriaeen 
Van Der Donck, complains of this in 
1650 as follows: 

“The church in the fort also in- 
tercepts and turns off the south 
wind from the grist mill which stands 
close by, for which reason there is 
frequently in summer a want of 
bread from its inability to grind, 
though not from this cause alone. 
The mill is neglected, and in con- 


sequence of its remaining idle most 
of the time, has become consider- 
ably rotten so that it cannot now 
be made to go with more than two 
arms, and it has been so for nearly 
five years.” 

e®e8e 


When people insure against loss by 
hail, or fire or accident, or in any 
other way, they pay a fee to the or- 
ganization or individuals that assume 
the risk. In insuring against a loss 
from a drop in price in grain, how- 
ever, with the open market, neither 
farmers nor elevator companies pay 
any fee whatever. Speculators per- 
form this valuable service free and, 
as studies have revealed, have paid 
heavily for the privilege. In short, 
speculators besides holding the grain 
until millers require it for some fu- 
ture time, as a group lose money, and 
these losses go to benefit producers 
or consumers or both.—Searle Grain 
Co., Ltd. 

eee 


Langendorf United Bakeries was 
among the firms recently cited by the 
Junior Achievement of San Fran- 
cisco, Inc., for sponsoring “Junior 
Achievement Companies.” A bronze 
certificate announced that the firm 
receiving it “provides leadership, ad- 
vice and counsel for the learn-by- 
doing program of Junior Achieve- 
ment; building in your youth—the 
workers, investors and managers of 
tomorrow—an understanding of the 
American free enterprise system.” 


There is an important sense in 
which the government is distinct 
from the administration. One is per- 
petual, the other temporary and 
changeable. A man may be loyal to 
his government and yet oppose the 
peculiar principles and methods of 
administration—Abraham Lincoln. 





“My Uncle Henry,” 


said the Old Fashioned Miller (that 


was back there in 1915 when this anonymous gentleman’s 
identity as Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 
River Roller Mills hadn’t yet been dis- 


closed to an inquisitive world), 


“told me 


that one June he rented out the whole 

City Hotel for the Chautauqua 

Assembly the first two weeks in 

August at twenty-five cents a 

room, an’ then when August 

came around he found out he 

could have filled up two in a bed 

and put cots in the halls at 

seventy-five cents a head. After 

that he never rented out a room 

until the guest was on hand. I always think of Uncle Henry 

when some customer tries to get me to sell him a few sacks 

at thirty cents under what he says Red Sawyer an’ some of 
the other crick millers are askin’.” 
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THE WASHINGTON CORRE- 
SPONDENT—Amid the plethora of 
regulations issued in the past few 
weeks by the U.S. government the 
ordinary marketman, simple soul that 
he is, can be forgiven if he loses sight 
of the secret reason motivating the 
authorities. The secret, incidentally, 
is one which the British claim to have 
taught the Americans. 

The British Socialist government, 
mindful of its election promise to 
maintain full employment, had to 
drain off a lot of surplus labor. A 
major increase in the number of gov- 
ernment servants provided one use- 
ful drain. Price regulations, or statu- 
tory instruments and orders, as the 
British call them, require the services 
of a lot of men—and women for all 
we know—to scour the dictionaries for 
obscure words and phrases, some 
heretofore unknown, with which to 
baffle the victim of the regulations. 
This lot of researchers passes the re- 
sults to another lot whose job it is 
to turn the whole thing into legal 
language and on top of this lot is 
another lot who has to be employed 
in order to read the regulations when 
they are finished and explain them to 
another lot whose job it is to tell the 
world about them in print. 

This latter lot is composed of pecu- 
liar persons usually residing in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Whatever you do, don’t 
jeer at them. Put yourself in their 
place. By the time you have finished 
explaining what the first lot meant 
the second lot to write to tell the 
third lot what to pass on to the fourth 
lot, you would be peculiar, too. 
G.E.S. 

e®e:e 
ALWAYS IN APRIL 

Strange that in April I should hear 

the song 

Of mocking birds beyond a fringe 

of snow 

And smell magnolias, honey-sweet, 

along 

A prairie field where crocus blos- 

soms grow! 

Once in a southern April when 

the air 

Was flower-fragrant in a cypress 

aisle 

We walked along a quiet path, 

and there 

I loaned my heart to you a little 

while. 

Now I have lived long years upon 

a plain 

And loved the northern spring and 

greening wheat, 

Lifted my face to feel the cold 

gray rain 

And looked to far horizons dim 

and sweet. 

Yet all my life I shall remember 

you 


Whenever prairie skies are April- 
blue. 
Grace V. Watkins 
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AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION 


PREADING like wildfire through the grain 
4 fields of the nation in 1950 new races of 
stem rust attacked wheat, oats and barley. The 
notorious 15B race destroyed at least 10 million 
bushels of durum hitherto considered one of the 
most resistant grains. 

None of the commercial varieties of bread 
wheat is resistant. Races of oat stem rust capable 
of attacking all commercially-grown oat varieties 
also increased last year. These races have been 
found near rusted barberry bushes during the 
past 12 years, but only in trace amounts. 

Grain varieties resistant to the new fungi 
must be developed. Eradication of the rust-breed- 
ing barberry bush must be speeded up. The rust 
losses which can occur, now that these vicious 
races are on the loose, are no vague theory. Vast 
acreages of grain have gone down in ruin after the 
principal of raising the grain has been 
expended. 

The money needed to carry on the fight ade- 
quately to control this most destructive disease of 
our food and feed crops is only a fraction of the 
annual three-and-one-half-billion-dollar value of 
the crops involved. The problem of stem rust con- 
trol is international. The almost continuous grain 
field stretching from Mexico into Canada presents 
a fertile area for rust development, now that all 
varieties of grain are susceptible to races of rust 
which are present. 

Plant scientists and control people have the 
“know how,” but unless they are given the tools 
with which to work, the problem of stem rust 
control is stymied. More state funds are being 
supplied, and small additional federal allotments 
are urgently needed to help meet the present 
emergency. It seems that many people are over- 
looking the importance of food to our national 
economy in the rush to mobilize manpower and 
military equipment. So-called surpluses could 
vanish quickly if diseases, insects or unfavorable 
weather affected wide crop areas. 

A 15% increase in the current federal appro- 
priation for barberry eradication has been asked 
for to meet increased costs, and in addition a 
$60,000 allotment for national rust research in 
the budget of the Division of Cereal Crops and 
Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry. The gravity 
of the need is such as to suggest appropriate 
correspondence with congressmen. 

The states in the barberry belt are spending 
many times the amount asked from the federal 
government in stem-rust research, and legislatures 
now in session are adding to their appropriations 
in order to speed up the work of prevention and 
research. Barberry eradication is a long-time 
battle and must be supplemented by all other 
means of combatting rust. The amount asked is 
trifling when measured against the tremendous 
possibilities of loss. The old adage about the 
ounce of prevention is appropriate here, though 
in this case the stake is vastly understated when 
it is called only a single pound of cure. 


eee 
AGRICULTURE GOES WOOLLY 


HERE'S something decidedly woolly about 
gig unin today, and we don’t mean this 
figuratively, though what with parities and price 
controls and all the various interferences of 
government no fleece was ever snarled up in great- 
er economic kinks. The woolliness we particularly 
and literally mean is the sensational market 
which has made sheep growers the richest farm- 
ers in the world. Raw wool in the grease was 
quoted at $1.01 lb. at New York in October, 1949. 
Recently such wool was quoted in the same mar- 
ket at $3.55. 

The wheat farmer hasn’t done so badly but 
he is by no means contented with the pickings in 


cost 
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his corner of the market place, especially when 
he hears the wool news. He has been a ward of 
benevolent government, yet—and this is notably 
true of the farmer of western Canada—he has 
not been able to cash in like the sheep grower 
on the steep general rise in prices. What is he 
going to do about it? Will he turn sheep into the 
wheatfields, as England once did to feed the wool- 
en mills, with resulting inability to feed its 
people? 

A speaker at the recent annual farm forum 
in Minneapolis, arranged by the agricultural com- 
mittee of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
approached the edge of this problem. H. Howard 
Doane, chairman of the board of Doane Agricul- 
tural Service, St. Louis, was speaking. He said: 
“The farmer's margin is too small. At this moment 
he fears government restrictions, ceilings and 
curbs. His answer will be withdrawai from his 
high risk crops. He will simply say: ‘I can get 
by with a few ewes and beef cows, run on pasture 
and feed hay. Why start what I may not be able 
to finish?’” 

But Mr. Doane hurried forth his assurance 
that farmers are patriotic and that historically 
they have done their part. They will do it again, 
he said, “if given a fair break with other seg- 
ments of our economy.” But they must have in- 
centives for all-out or even normal production, 
and those incentives must be “something other 
than normal! profits.” 

This gives us pause—to coin a phrase. With 
wool up to $3.55 from $1.01 and threatening to go 
higher before we get enough of it, how far 
will wheat have to hop before farmers can be 
persuaded to grow all we need for national de- 
fense? 


OUR MUTILATED DOLLAR 


HE purchasing power of the dollar today is 

42¢ compared with 1914, the year World 
War I began. We have this on the authority of 
the Economic Research Department of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the U.S. If 1900 is made the 
reference point, this battered dollar of ours must 
be rated as low as 31¢—and its value is still 
falling. 

But let’s stick to the 42¢ relationship, which 
is bad enough in all conscience. In terms of the 
Consumer’s Price Index, 42¢ would buy the same 
quantity of items entering into the cost of living 
in 1914 as one dollar will buy at present. This 
means that a family which had living expenses of 
$100 a month prior to World War I now needs 
$238 a month to maintain the same standard of 
living. 

There has been a steady decline in the value 
of the dollar over the period 1914-1950. By the 
end of World War I, the 1914 dollar was worth 
58¢; at the height of the postwar inflation in 
1920, it was worth 50.1¢. It appreciated gradually 
through the 1920’s to 58.6¢. In 1933, at the depth 
of the depression, it had an equivalent value of 
77.7¢ compared with 1914. Since that time, there 
has been steady erosion in its value. In 1939, the 
year prior to World War II, it was worth 72.2¢, 
in 1914 terms. This declined to 56¢ by 1945 and to 
42¢ by 1950. 

Belatedly the U.S. government, which through 
its fiscal policies has been the most powerful 
influence toward creating our inflated economy, 
is doing something to check the decline in the 
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dollar’s value. For the moment the Treasury is not 
adding directly to the money supply. It is moving 
toward restriction of credit, which is one way of 
reducing the supply of dollars, and taking more 
money from people in taxes than it is paying out 
for goods and services. Even so, it is admitted in 
the Washington control-bund that prices will go 
up another 5% before midsummer, which means 
another cent or two off the value of the dollar. 
Unless the inflation brakes can be made effective 
there is no reason to suppose that the prevalent 
wheeze about the Truman nickel (i.e., the dollar 
bill) won't have all the laugh taken out of it 
before many more emergency years or even 
months roll by. 


John B. Hutson, food and restaurant stabilizer, 
feels that in one respect at least today’s govern- 
ment control machinery is an improvement over 
that of World War II. There is a reduction in 
the quantity of gobbledygook. The final restaurant 
order under OPA required 32 pages of official text, 
whereas OPS has managed to do its current job 
with only two. 


eee 
STUCK IN HIS OWN MOLASSES 


T is always a pleasure to be able to report 

that a food crank is in trouble. Retribution 
seems to be a long time catching up with some 
of them, and generally it isn’t as bad as they 
deserve, but ultimately most of them, to freshen 
up an ancient phrase, are hoist by their own 
petards. In this case the faddist, by way of amus- 
ing variety, is smeared by his own treacle. 

A few months ago there was occasion to men- 
tion, on this page, a “health” book called ‘‘Look 
Younger, Live Longer,” written by Gayelord Haus- 
er and condensed into a literary pill by Reader's 
Digest. We quoted from it this nutritional nugget: 

“I (Gayelord Hauser) advocate the use of 
whole-grain flours and cereals instead of devital- 
ized or so-called ‘enriched’ varieties. Breads and 
cereals formerly were dependable sources of Vita- 
min E and the B Vitamins. No Vitamin E and 
only two of the 16 or more B vitamins are added 
to devitalized bread ironically publicized as ‘en- 
riched.’ What strange mathematics—to take away 
16 and add only two, and call the result ‘enriched.’ 
White, bleached flour is void of life-giving ele- 
ments and should be plainly marked ‘devitalized,’ 
not ‘enriched.’ ” 

Mr. Hauser from time to time has in similar 
vein paid his disrespects to flour and bread. Also, 
it now appears, he has not only been marketing 
his book, which offers a diet of brewer's yeast, 
yogurt, wheat germ and blackstrap molasses as 
the alimentary road to perfect health, but has 
made available for those who would look younger 
and live longer a supply of blackstrap molasses. 
Alas, the other day in Rochester, N.Y., agents of 
the Food and Drug Administration seized 108 
quarts of this molasses along with 25 copies of 
his book. The molasses was taken on a misbrand- 
ing charge growing out of the author's assertions 
in the book that blackstrap would prevent consti- 
pation, heart trouble and neuritis, and that it 
would induce sleep and help grow hair where 
there isn’t any. 


RETALIATION—A Minnesota congressman, 
commenting upon the ruinous increase in postage 
for periodical publications which is proposed by 
the Postoffice Department, says: “Much of the 
demand for this increase in rates is the result 
of the intensive criticism of the Postoffice deficit 
by newspapers and other publications.” We hate 
to think there’s anything in this, for it suggests 
that servants of the people in high public office 
regard criticism of them and their operation as 
an offense meriting such punishment as in many 
cases would forever quiet the critic's voice. 
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Bakers of Carolinas 
to Hear A. H. Ward 
and William J. Bird 


MYRTLE BEACH, S.C.—Talks by 
William J. Bird, program adviser of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, At- 
lanta, Ga., and A. H. Ward, Clemson 
Agricultural College, Aiken, S.C., are 
included in the program of the an- 
nual meeting of the Bakers Associa- 
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tion of the Carolinas, to be held at 
the Ocean-Forest Hotel here June 
9-11. 

Mr. Bird will speak at the morning 
session June 11 on the topic “The 
Challenge of Our Times,” and Mr. 
Ward will discuss “Pessimism and 
Progress” at the evening program 
that day. 

Most of the business will be con- 
centrated in the June 11° sessions, 
which will be called to order by Paul 
Jones, Jones Brothers Bakery, Greens- 
boro, N.C., association president. W. 
H. Kelley, past president of the group, 
will give the welcome address. The 


business meeting will follow Mr. 
Bird’s talk. 

After lunch, golf, horseshoe pitch- 
ing, shuffleboard and swimming are 
on the program. The president’s re- 
ception, courtesy of the Southern 
Bakers Allied Assn., the annual ban- 
quet, at which Mr. Ward will speak, 
and the annual dance will be held 
in the evening. 

The June 9 activities begin at 1:30 
p.m. with registration, and they in- 
clude a good neighbor party, courtesy 
of Southern Bakers Allied Assn., get 
acquainted parties for teen agers and 
juniors, dinner, floor show, dancing 





LOUIS J. DUDT, Pittsburgh, Penna., 
1950-51 President, Associated Retail 
Bakers of America 


BE SURE TO ATTEND 


YOUR ARBA CONVENTION Pittsburgh, May 6-7-8 


Here you will find the answers to many immediate prob- 
lems and be able to establish a solid foundation for— 
“Looking ahead and planning ahead in 1951.” 


Pittsburgh, Penna., America’s most 
famous industrial center, offers com- 
plete convention facilities, excellent 


TTT] . Nees 4 
accommodations, and entertainment. 
William Penn Hotel, on the right, will 
serve as convention headquarters. 


nother service fo the Reladl Bakers of Lmertca ty 


The Makers of FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


Sit 8. hk. Boe Re 


; : —_ 
PEGE R Ran 
f-2°8 2 
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Breakfasts are scheduled June 10 
by the Southern Bakers Allied Assn., 
North Carolina Bakers Council and 
South Carolina Bakers Council. A 
retail roundup will be held at noon 
and after lunch the annual golf, horse- 
shoe pitching and shuffleboard tourna- 
ments will be held. 

The allieds are “Kings for the 
Night” on the June 10 evening pro- 
gram, which includes a dinner and 
a special feature, the Carolina Show- 
boat, presenting “The Gay Nineties 
Revue.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ENTOMOLOGIST NAMED 


WINNIPEG—Dr. B. N. Smallman, 
the man who led the war against 
mites and insects that invaded West- 
ern Canada’s huge surpluses of grain 
in the early 1940's, has been appoint- 
ed in charge of entomological work 
at the new dominion government sci- 
ence service laboratory, London, Ont. 
Dr. Smallman first came to western 
Canada in early 1941 to conduct the 
mite and insect campaign that took 
him from the terminals atsthe Cana- 
dian Lakehead to the Pacific Coast, 
as well as to country elevators and 
farmers’ bins. Until his latest ap- 
pointment, he had served as director 
of the stored products insect labora- 
tory here since it was first estab- 
lished in 1946. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALLIS-CHALMERS FIRM 
REPORTS HIGHER PROFIT 


MILWAUKEE—The Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., in its annual report to stock- 
holders, has reported a profit of $23,- 
119,853 for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1950, as compared with a profit of 
$18,755,461 for the previous year. 

The profit is equal to $8.72 a com- 
mon share after preferred dividends 
of $1,167,996, compared with a profit 
of $6.99 in 1949. Total sales billed in 
1950 amounted to $343,698,400, com- 
pared with $351,097,878 in 1949. 

The division of the 1950 sales billed 
and other income amounting to $345,- 
399,277 was: materials and operating 
expenses, $191,362,965 or 55.4%; 
wages and salaries, $100,593,706 
or 29.1%; all taxes $30,322,753 or 
8.8%; retained for working capital, 
$13,774,486 or 4%, and dividends, $9,- 
345,367 or 2.7%. 
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NEW YORK RETAILERS 
PLAN JUNE 3-5 MEETING 


UTICA, N.Y.—More than 500 bak- 
ers from all parts of the state are 
expected to attend the 55th annual 
convention of the Manufacturing Re- 
tail Bakers Association of New York 
State here June 3-5. 

Carl Barth, convention commit- 
tee chairman, and Charles Vogel, 
state vice president and program 
chairman, both of Utica, attended a 
planning session recently in Roches- 
ter. 

Others on the planning committee 
are Charles Mueller, William Schon- 
leber, Raymond Blier, Thomas Mc- 
Carthy and Robert Johnston. 

—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
McCABE OFFICERS APPOINTED 

WINNIPEG—Car]l E. Austin, pres- 
ident of McCabe Grain Co., Ltd., re- 
cently announced the appointment of 
Charles Kroft as senior vice president 
and managing director of the com- 
pany. G. E. Gould has been appointed 
vice president and manager, export 
division; B. R. LeBeau named vice- 
president and manager, seed and feed 
division, and W. Scott Neal as sec- 
retary and a member of the board 
of directors. 
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The human values of the Enrichment 
Program have been factually established 
in terms of higher health levels, and 
improved mental and physical vigor. 





Surveys Confirm Results of 


Bakers’ Program 


| 
! 
; 


The comparative findings of the notable New- 
foundland Nutrition Surveys and the authori- 
tative data from the New York State Nutrition 
Survey reaffirm with scientific accuracy what 
had been previously known—that nutritional 
deficiencies of thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin 
have been notably reduced by Enrichment. 

If reaffirmation of the far-reaching value of 

Enrichment were needed, these and other clear 

indications provide tangible evidence. They 

Merck Enrichment Wafers afford a challenge to every baker. The bakers 

With Merck Enrichment Wafers you can depend on STABILITY of America have the enviable opportunity and 
(no crumbling or dusting) —SPEEDY DISINTEGRATION (to fit f Tee ee 

your production schedule) — and UNIFORM ENRICHMENT (fine vital responsibility of bringing more buoyant 

particle ingredients disperse uniformly throughout the batch). health and increased physical and mental vigor 

In small or large quantities, you can get them quickly at any . 
Mentber time from your yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at Rahway; to the people of America— through Enrich- 
Dallas; Chicago; Seattle; San Francisco, and Philadelphia. ment. 


MERCK & CO., INC. 
Manufacturing Chemists 





RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


WAFERS New York, N.Y. © Philadelphia, Pa. * Se. Louis, Mo. 
Elk: 


ton, Va. ¢ Danville, Pa. * Chicago, Ill. * Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: 
MERCK & CO. Limited ¢ Montreal * Toronto «© Valleyfield 
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J. A. Shellenberger, 
Milling School Head, 
Submits Resignation 


MINNEAPOLIS—Dr. J. A. Shellen- 
berger, head of the department of 
milling industry, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, has submitted his 
resignation to officials of the college, 
to become effective July 1. 

Announcement of Dr. Shellenberg- 
er’s resignation was made by Ken- 
ney L. Ford, secretary of the Kansas 
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State Alumni Assn., at a meeting of 
alumni of the college in the Twin 
Cities March 27. 

Dr. Shellenberger told The North- 
western Miller that he had submitted 
his resignation, but that college offi- 
cials had not taken any “official’’ ac- 
tion on it. 

The head of the milling school cur- 
rently is president of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists. 

He said that he “has not had the 
time” to give much thought to his 
plans for the future because of the 
press of duties connected with admin- 
istration of the milling school and 
to plans for the forthcoming annual 


aminated fackaqes 


for Buns 


convention of the cereal chemists’ as- 
sociation to be held in Minneapolis 
May 21-25 

He did not disclose the reason for 
submitting his resignation as head of 
the milling school. It has been report- 
ed, however, that he has received 
“several” offers of positions which 
were much more attractive finan- 
cially than the Kansas State College 
position. 

Dr. Shellenberger became head of 
the department of milling industry 
at the Kansas college Sept. 1, 1945, 
succeeding Dr. E. G. Bayfield, now 
director of products control for the 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago. Pre- 
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DO YOUR PRESENT BUN PACKAGES... 


N Offer the moistureproof protection that buns especially need? 


N Protect against off-odors and flavors? 


NI Have the attractive appearance that stimulates impulse and 


repeat sales? 


N! Display the buns to their best advantage? 


N Have the rigidity to withstand rough handling and stacking? 


If you can answer yes to all the questions above, then you’re using laminated packages. Laminated 


packages have the sturdy, rigid, moistureproof construction that assures the quality protection 


needed for repeat sales and the attractive appearance that prompts the first sale. 


BAKERY PACKAGE 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 


TIT WEST WASHINGTON STREET © CHICAGO 2 


tLiINots 


MEMBERS OF THE LAMINATED BAKERY PACKAGE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Chicago Carton Company, Chicago, lilinois 


Container Corporation of America, Chicago, Illinois 


Sutherlond Paper Company, Kelamozoo, Michigan 


Marathon Corporation, Menasha, Wisconsin 
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Dr. J. A. Shellenberger 


vious to his appointment as head of 
the department, Dr. Shellenberger 
was technical advisor to the Argen- 
tine governmentally sponsored Cor- 
poracion para la Promocion del Inter- 
cambio, S.A., Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

He received his B.S. degree in 
chemistry at the University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle. While attending that 
university, he worked part time in 
the laboratories of the Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., and after graduation he 
enrolled at Kansas State College for 
advanced study in cereal chemistry 
under the late Dr. C. O. Swanson in 
the -milling department. 

In 1931 he was awarded a Rocke- 
feller fellowship at the University 
of Minnesota and he obtained his 
Ph.D. degree under Dr. C. H. Bailey 
in 1935. While at the University of 
Minnesota, he was also an instructo1 
in agricultural chemistry. 

In 1936 he went to Fostoria, Ohio, 
as head of products control for the 
Mennel Milling Co. and after several 
years in that capacity, he became 
director of the biochemical laboratory 
of Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia. 

Early in 1942 the Armour Research 
Foundation of Chicago was commis- 
sioned by the Argentine government 
to study the economic resources and 
industrial and agricultural develop- 
ments of Argentina for the purpose 
of formulating recommendations re- 
garding ways in which more products 
might be made available for export. 
Dr. Shellenberger became agricultural 
chemist of the Armour survey group 
and in this capacity visited all of the 
important industrial and agricultural 
regions of that country. Upon com- 
pletion of the survey, he remained as 
technical advisor to the corporation. 

During his tenure at Kansas State 
College, the department's 150-sack 
mill, used for student training and 
pilot plant commercial research, has 
been modernized. This was done 
through the cooperation of milling 
equipment and machinery manufac- 
turers, plus considerable installation 
cost borne by the college. 

He also supervised the installation 
of a pilot bakery used in conjunction 
with departmental research in mill- 
ing and baking technology 

BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF .ipe 

KANSAS ELEVATOR EXPANDS 

TOPEKA, KANSAS—R. L. Coch- 
ener, general manager of the Topeka 
branch of the C-G Grain Co., has an- 
nounced that construction has start- 
ed on 18 additional elevator tanks 
with a capacity of 1,400,000 bu. The 
120 ft. high tanks will be completed 
by July. 
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No Transportation Problem Here 


Located at the crossroads of FIVE GREAT 
RAILROADS* that tap the best wheat 
producing sections of the United States, 








we are able to give you quick service out 
of Lincoln on carloads of. . . 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


GOMEC — AKSARBEN 
Needs No Blending to 


Make GOOD Bread 


* Burlington — Rock Island — Union Pacific — Northwestern — Missouri Pacific 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwrts. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 
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Up Slightly; Hits 236 Million Tons 


WASHINGTON—World production 
of wheat and rye was about 236 mil- 
lion short tons in 1950, according to 
the latest information available to 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations. At that figure, production is 
slightly above the 1949 outturn of 
234 million short tons. 

It is also a little above the 1935-39 


Lo tucreased 


Hundreds of successful bakers, 


the country over, are profiting from 
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World Production of Wheat and Rye 


average of 229 million tons, but 
slightly below the large 1948 produc- 
tion of 239 million. The smali in- 
crease over 1949 and over the prewar 
average is all in wheat. The 1950 
wheat crop, estimated at 6.3 billion 
bushels, is about 5% above the 1935- 
39 average, more than offsetting the 
decline in rye. 


Wheat production in North Ameri- 
ca in recent years has been sharply 
above the prewar level. The increase 
of about 425 million bushels in the 
1950 harvest in North America, to- 
gether with minor increases in Asia, 
Africa, and Australia, outweighs re- 
ductions in other continents. A small 
decline from prewar rye production 


WMauy successful bakers 
are following these guideposts 


¥ A fam SUBSTANTIAL PAYMENTS 
RECEIVED REGULARLY 


FIRM SALVAGE PRICES 
FOR MONTHS AHEAD 


RELIABLE DEALER 
NEAR YOU 


STURDY COTTON BAGS 





the use of cotton bags. They're stronger (the 


only type used for export). They're easier to handle, 


stack, and store! They have high resale value to 


reliable Bag Buyers the country over—and, if you are 


a retail baker, to housewives. . 


. across the counter 


and door-to-door. Check today with your mill supplier 


for details on nation-wide Cotton Bag Salvage Plan. 


TEXTILE BAG MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION smrzrzarez7 


611 Davis Street 


Evanston, Illinois 
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is attributed to reduced harvests in 
Europe and North America. Com- 
paratively small increases are report- 
ed for other areas. 


Wheat Output Tabulated 

Wheat production in North Ameri- 
ca was about 1,510 million bushels, 
an increase of about 40% over the 
prewar level. The acreage harvested 
was only 7% about the 1935-39 av- 
erage, but the average yield of 16.7 
bu. acre was substantially higher than 
the prewar average of 12.9 bu. The 
bulk of the sharp rise from the ear- 
lier period was in the U.S., where 
the 1950 crop shows an increase of 
about 35%. This was the seventh 
successive U.S. crop of more than a 
billion bushels. 

Most of the 1950 gain is attributed 
to higher yields, though acreage was 
also moderately larger. The acreage 
harvested was, however, about 20% 
below the all-time record acreage of 
1949. The Canadian outturn of 462 
million bushels in 1950 was one of 
the largest harvests in the history 
of that country. Per-acre yields were 
40% above average, but the quality 
of much of the grain was low. 


Rye Production Down 

Rye production in North America 
was only two-thirds of the prewar 
level, but was about one-fourth larg- 
er than the 1949 harvest. A reduc- 
tion in rye acreage in the U.S. ac- 
counts for most of the decline from 
the 1935-39 average. The acreage was 
reduced to half that of prewar, but 
was larger than the low 1949 acreage. 
Canada's rye acreage, in contrast, is 
substantially larger than in 1935-39. 
Average yields brought the produc- 
tion above average. The crop is also 
larger than in 1949 when yields were 
low. 

Breadgrain production in Europe 
appears to have been about the same 
as in 1949. A slight increase in the 
wheat crop largely balanced a reduc- 
tion in rye. The breadgrain crop was 
somewhat below average in this area, 
principally because acreage had not 
regained the prewar level. Some be- 
low-average yields also contributed 
to the reduction, however, especially 
in the Balkan countries. Severe 
drouth there in the latter part of the 
growing season was reported to have 
reduced yields, though not to the ex- 
tent that summer crops were dam- 
aged. 

The breadgrain crop in the Soviet 
Union was indicated to be near the 
1949 production but about 5% below 
the 1935-39 average. The rye harvest 
was estimated to be larger than the 
1935-39 average because of some ex- 
pansion in acreage. The crop was, 
however, not as large as the 1949 out- 
turn. Wheat production was indicat- 
ed to be below average, but was ap- 
parently maintained at the 1949 level 
by expanded acreage. A substantial 
increase in spring wheat acreage was 
reported in the Soviet press. 


Asian Output Above Average 

Breadgrain production in Asia, 
largely wheat, was a little above av- 
erage and about 10% above the 1949 
harvest, on the basis of available 
information. The favorable situation, 
compared with that of a year ago, is 
general throughout the area, but with 
the most marked gain reported for 
Turkey. The official estimate for 
wheat there is not as large as earlier 
season estimates, but is still sharply 
above the small 1949 crop. 

Wheat production in Africa is es- 
timated at 153 million bushels, larger 
than average, but slightly below the 
1949 crop. The crop in the Union of 
South Africa is reported to be a near- 


(Continued on page 30) 
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« 
Sa me typewriter? Go ahead, take a chance. One guess wins, the 
other loses. Actually, the same finger on the same typewriter made both samples 


at the same time. One is a carbon copy of the other. 














Same flour! No need to take a chance here—just switch to Atkinson. Each 
lot you buy is exactly uniform with the preceding one. Long runs, accurate milling, 
precise aging, extra tests—all help us guarantee absolute uniformity. And don’t forget 
that Bin-Aged* means the flour comes to you fully aged, ready to use. Yes, switch 
to Atkinson. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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First 1951 AIB Sanitation Course 


sanitation in the bakery, based on 
facts developed by the Institute in- 


Scheduled for Boston, April 9-12. ‘hicnis “Suvserivea ‘to by. bakers 


CHICAGO—First in the 1951 se- vantage 
ries of special courses in bakery sani- AIB points out. 


tation, given by the American Insti- 


throughout the country. 


the It is designed to be of benefit to 


all bakers, and particularly to pro- 


Sponsored jointly by the New Eng- duction foremen, superintendents, 


tute of Baking, will be held in Bos- land Bakers Assn. and AIB, the night maintenance engineers and all con- 


ton, April 9-12. All meetings of this 
course have been scheduled at night 
from 7 to 11 p.m. 


plants to attend day courses, now 
will have the opportunity to take ad- of 


course 
than the regular day sessions, 
; jects previously 

Bakers who previously have found jar 
it impossible to be absent from their presented. 


duration cerned with sanitation. Lectures wil 
but be given by staff members of the in- 
will contain all of the important sub- stitute’s inspection program, includ- 
given and the regu- ing Dr. Edward L. Holmes, director 
attendance will be of sanitation; Dr. W. Parker Pierce 


and L. J. Salathe, sanitarians, and 


The course will include an outline William Walmsley, AIB principal. 
for Registrations for the Boston course 





The hottest 
package in the 
Bakery Industry 
































Donuts showed the biggest sales percentage 
increase in 1950 over 1949—clear indication 
of where to look for new increased sales 
tam -— 


Typical of the many live bakers who have 
added the new raised donut package specially 
designed for grocery sales, is the case of a 
prominent Southern baker. He was sold on 
the hottest package in the bakery industry, 
namely, doco raised donuts. He installed the 
docomatic raised donut department. He put 
on the DCA freshness control merchandis- 
ing plan built around the new doco donut 
with the added shelf life. Within two weeks 
his volume grew to $7,000 a week which has 
held firmly for the last six months. 


APRIL 7 to 14 


Give your donut sales a big boost this 
Spring. Tie up with the 14th Annual Donut 
Week promotion April 7th to 14th. As usual, 
there will be terrific publicity on TV, radio 
and newspapers. Promotion will point to the 
exciting new donut — Gingerbread Donuts, 
with the distinctive new taste appeal. Special! 
advertising available. Write DCA, 395 
Seventh Avenue, N.Y.C. 1, N.Y., for details. 

















DCA docomatic 
Cutter 


in mass production of 
yeast raised donuts 


In the last two years, several hun- 
dred important bakers have added 
substantial, NEW raised donut sales 
volume with the installation of a 
doco automatic or semi-automatic 
raised donut department. 

This is clear recognition that the 
day of mass manufacturing of raised 
donuts has arrived. Now the whole- 
sale baker is able to go after the big 
untapped market for fresh raised 
donuts. 

The combination of doco equip- 
ment, doco prepared raised donut 
mix and a freshness control selling 
plan, is a proven success formula 
which we offer to all live bakers 
seeking new substantial sales volume 
and profits. 


DOUGHNUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 393 Seventh Ave., N.Y. 1,N. 
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are now being received. Complete in- 
formation may be secured by writing 
to Dr. Edward L. Holmes, director of 
sanitation, the American Institute of 
Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., Chicago 
11, Ill.; or James Mackay, New Eng- 
land Bakers Assn., 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass. Bakers outside of 
metropolitan Boston are urged to 
attend, as well as those within the 
city. Several registrations have been 
received from bakers in surrounding 
areas. 

According to Dr. Holmes, if this 
first night course is found to be more 
desirable for bakery employees than 
the day sessions, plans will be made 
for night courses to be given this 
year in New York, on the Pacific 
Coast, and several points in the mid- 
west. Organizations interested in co- 
sponsoring night courses in bakery 
sanitation in their own areas may 
write to Dr. Holmes for complete in- 
formation. 


BREAD (1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Enrichment’s Role 
in Improvement of 
Nutrition Described 


CHICAGO — The important role 
played by enrichment in the reduc- 
tion of nutritional deficiency diseases 
in the South was reemphasized in a 
recent report before staff members 
of the American Institute of Baking 
by Dr. Samuel Dreizen, an associate 
of Dr. Tom Spies, head of the Nutri- 
tion Clinic, Hillman Hospital, Birm- 
ingham, Ala., and chairman of North- 
western University’s nutrition and 
metabolism department. 

To illustrate his lecture, Dr. Drei- 
zen used colored slides of patients 
treated in the--Birmingham clinic. 
Victims of nutritional deficiency dis- 
eases were pictured, and results of 
clinical treatment were shown. 

Dr. Dreizen stated that not a sin- 
gle instance of pellagra has been seen 
in the clinic in the past three years. 
The general rise in the nutritional 
status of the South is attributed to 
enrichment of flour, bread and other 
cereals in that area and to the school 
lunch program. 

Nutritional deficiency in the Birm- 
ingham area, Dr. Dreizen stated, has 
been due to a number of reasons in- 
cluding physical limitations, improp- 
er food selection and preparation, so- 
ciological and economic factors, inef- 
fectiveness of educational measures 
and poor soil. 

Because of the apparent disappear- 
ance of frank deficiency diseases, 
methods and techniques for determin- 
ing sub-clinical vitamin ‘deficiencies 
are being studied. ‘ 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PERFECT FOODS, INC. 
PROMOTES H. H. MOSS 


LANSDALE, PA. — Floyd Kulp, 
president of Perfect Foods, Inc., has 
announced the promotion of Harold 
H. Moss, vice president in charge of 
sales distribution and advertising, to 
the post of vice president in charge 
of all operations of the company. 

Mr. Moss, former secretary of the 
Biscuit & Cracker Distributors Assn. 
and of the National Pretzel Bakers 
Institute, has been with the firm since 
1949. He was instrumental in effect- 
ing an expansion of the firm, under 
which production and sales doubled 
during 1950, distribution was extend- 
ed from Maine to Florida and two 
new branch operations were estab- 
lished. 

Perfect Foods has also named John 
R. Arnold, production manager, as 8 
director of the company. 
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When considering a bag for your product, re- 
member that this important selection also re- 
quires the attention of an expert. Call in your 
technically trained Chase Salesman. You can 
then be swre that the bag is designed to fill your 
specific needs. You can be swre that it is attrac- 
tive, that it protects your product, that it will 
help sell your product. Remember, next time 
—every time—consult your Chase Salesman. 


BAGS FOR ALL INDUSTRY 
AND AGRICULTURE 

* cotton bags of ofl kinds 

© paper and Multiwall bogs 

* Saxolin open mesh bogs 

© Topmill buriap bags 

* combination bags, liners 

and specialities 






(fee Ete Bags. Bettee Buy Chase 


Cc od A S E BAG CO. cenera sats orrices: 309 w. sacKson BivD, CHICAGO 6, ILL 


BOISE «+ DALLAS * TOLEDO e« DENVER e¢ DETROIT «© MEMPHIS ¢« BUFFALO ¢« ST.LOUIS *« NEW YORK e¢ CLEVELAND «© MILWAUKEE 


PITTSBURGH * KANSAS CITY « LOS ANGELES « MINNEAPOLIS e GOSHEN,IND. ¢ PHILADELPHIA « NEW ORLEANS ¢ ORLANDO, FLA. « SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY « PORTLAND, ORE. « REIDSVILLE, N.C. © HARLINGEN, TEXAS « CHAGRIN FALLS, O. « WORCESTER, MASS, « CROSSETT, ARK. » SAN FRANCISCO 





in need of an expert! 


ee ae 








Wheat Production 





(Continued from page 26) 


record one, as a result of unusually 
large plantings. That increase, how- 
ever, was not large enough to offset 
reductions from 1949 in other coun- 
tries, especially in Egypt and Tunisia. 
Rye is of no significance in this area. 

Wheat production in South Ameri- 
ca is tentatively estimated to be 
slightly below average, but about 3° 
larger than in 1949-50. The Argentine 
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crop is now placed at about 200 mil- 
lion bushels, compared with earlier 
expectations of an outturn of at least 
230 million. This compares with a 
crop of about 190 million bushels a 
year ago. The current estimate is 
based on near-average yields from a 
below-average acreage 

Deterioration in the crop was re- 
ported from early November, as a 
result of stem rust, which struck the 
grain in the milk stage. Rains and 
high winds when the wheat-was" rip- 
ening also were reported to have 
caused damage. Wheat in Chile, the 
second wheat producer of the area, 


is reported somewhat larger than in 
1949-50 and above average. 

Rye production in Argentina is re- 
ported about double last year's out- 
turn. An abundance of good natural 
pastures is reported to have resulted 
in a larger than usual percentage of 
rye acreage being harvested as grain. 
Argentine rye accounts for about 
95% of South America’s rye produc- 
tion. 

Wheat production in Australia is 
reported at 183 million bushels, com- 
pared with 218 million bushels in 
1949-50. The current harvest is, how- 
ever, somewhat above the 1935-39 av- 
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BETTER-TASTING | Crean 
BAKED GOODS 
AND DOUGHNUTS 

.. EVERY TIME! 





Your 
guarantee of 
more satisfied 

customers! 


HYDORA 


ant on 
FOR ALC FRYING AND SHORTENING 


ALL- VEGETABLE SHORTENING 


USE 


Or 


Vecerasee 


Ois 


THE HYDROGENATED, 


—choice of leading bakers 


¢ Yes, foods made with Covo have 


got to be GOOD! That’s because 
Covo — especially made from the 


Cream of Vegetable Oils —is uni- 


formly good — dependably uniform. 


And smart bakers know Covo’s extra 


stability, blandness and creaming 


qualities give you better-tasting 


baked and fried foods every time. 


Covo “seals in” the good flavors of 


fried foods — gives extra low fat ab- 


sorption —is highly stabilized to give 


longer frying life. Foods fried in 


Covo are tender and moist inside. 


crispy outside. So, give your custom- 


ers the best from the start. Use Covo 


for all your baking and frying. 


Fine Products of Lever Brothers Company, New York, New York 


Tp, 
Ren 


% 


—THE ECONOMY 
SHORTENING—ALWAYS 
GIVES DEPENDABLE 


RESULTS! 


ee RE ea 


¢ You can depend on 
Hydora! And when you 
can depend on a low-cost 
shortening to give you uni- 
form baking results every 
time —that’s real economy! 
Hydora remains stable . . . 
and gives you more fryings 
to the pound. 
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erage of 170 million bushels. Earlier 
reports indicated a larger harvest, 
but disease following excessive rains 
cut the crop in Queensland and a 
large part of New South Wales. The 
quality of the grain was also reduced, 
and a considerable amount of the 
grain from those two states is below 
the usual fair average quality stand- 
ards. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VALUE OF BREAKFAST 
FOOD INDUSTRY RISES 


WINNIPEG—Gross value of pro- 
duction of the breakfast foods indus- 
try to Canada in 1949 amounted to 
$18,411,631 as compared with $15,- 
278,827 in the preceding year. There 
were 20 establishments in the indus- 
try, unchanged from 1948. These 
plants furnished employment for 
1,154 persons who were paid $2,554,- 
985 in salaries and wages as against 
1,140 employees with salary and wage 
payments amounting to $2,370,653 in 
1948. Cost of materials used was 
$8,702,820 as compared with $8,146,- 
467. 
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Propose Imposition 
of State Income 


Taxes on Co-ops 


NEW YORK—Bills to impose state 
income taxes on cooperatives have 
been raised as issues in several state 
legislatures this year, but with nega- 
tive results thus far, a survey reveals. 

Although the trend follows the 
general coolness which state law- 
making bodies have accorded such 
proposals in recent years, the issue 
assumed major proportions this year 
in at least two agricultural states— 
Colorado and Montana—and indica- 
tions are that the tax status of co- 
operatives will continue to be a live 
future issue in the states as well as 
in Congress. 

After a long controversy in the 
1951 leegislative session in Colorado, 
the state Senate rejected a proposal 
to impose the state income tax on 
cooperatives and other similar groups. 
The proposal, in the form of an 
amendment to an income tax revision 
bill, would have removed the present 
state income tax exemption status 
of farm and REA cooperatives, credit 
unions and building and loan associ- 
ations. 

During legislative debate and a 
public hearing on the issue in Colo- 
rado, it was charged that cooperatives 
have grown to large proportions en- 
joying a privileged tax status while 
actively competing with private busi- 
ness. In reply, spokesmen for the co- 
operatives denied they are dodging 
taxes and contended they operate 
primarily to provide goods and ser- 
vices for members at cost rather than 
for profit. 

Although rejecting the co-op tax 
proposal, the Colorado Senate passed 
and sent to the House, where it 
was still pending recently, a resolution 
calling for a study of cooperatives in 
the state to determine whether they 
should be brought under the state 
income tax. 

A bill introduced in the Kansas 
legislature would require cooperatives 
to pay state income taxes on earn- 
ings or savings not distributed to 
patrons within 105 days. The measure 
was still pending in the House recent- 
ly and was not expected to get far. 

An interim state legislative com- 
mittee which studied Wisconsin’s tax 
structure proposed that cooperatives 
and other non-profit organizations be 
required to file “information” reports 
on their business. 
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HIGHER QUALITY 


~ 
Tops in the lower-protein field . . . UNIVERSITY, 
\ HUBBARD'S SPECIAL, and ATHLETE .. . 


three fine Hubbard flours that are truly superior. _ 





Part of the superiority of these 
mellow-type flours lies in the fact 
they are true Spring-wheat flours . . . 
the balance lies in the fact they are 


Hubbard flours. 
\ 
\ 


\ 
There’s a fine Hubbard flour 


fo meef your every need! 
\ 


\ 
\ 


MILLING CO. 
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Yule Greetings from 
English Bakers Are 
Speeding to Newport 


CHICAGO—‘“Post Early for Christ- 
mas” it said on the envelope. 

Inside were Christmas greetings, 
sent by the bakers of Newport in 
South Wales and addressed to the 
“Bakers of Newport, U.S.A.” 

The greetings are being delivered 
a little late. 

The letter originally was mailed 
Nov. 12, 1950, by F. E. Appleby, 
president of the English bakers. 
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The letter was returned because of 
insufficient address. Mr. Appleby sent 
it again, this time to a national mag- 
azine in the U.S., with instructions 
to forward it. The magazine turned 
it over to a bakery trade magazine, 
which, in turn, forwarded it to the 
American Bakers Assn. in Chicago 
three months and three ocean voyages 
after it first started. 

Which Newport? 

Another problem arose—the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. found that there are 
Newports in 17 of the United States 
Arkansas, California, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 


Island, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia 
and Washington. Which one did the 
English association wish to send its 
greetings to, or did they wish to send 
them to all the Newports, U.S.A.? 

Believing the latter, the ABA is 
sending copies of the letter to bakers 
in all the Newports in the country. 

The greeting from the English asso- 
ciation reads: 

“May I as the President of New- 
port Mon. Master Bakers, South 
Wales, England convey on behalf of 
myself and my colleagues, fraternal 
trade greetings to you and your mem- 
bers of our grand trade for Christ- 
mas and the New Year. 

“We, experiencing as we still do, 
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BROLITE COMPANY 


2542 ELSTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


225 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3, N.Y. 


621 Minna St. 
San Francisco 1, Calif. 


4128 Commerce St 
Dallas, Texas 


518 First Ave., 
Seattle 9, Wash. 


North 686 Greenwood Ave., N. E 


Atlanta 6, Ga. 
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shortages and substitutes, and price 
control, whether buying or selling, 
still do very much appreciate, that, 
but for the generosity, and self-sacri- 
fice of the Peoples of the U.S.A., 
through Marshall Aid, O.E.C., and all 
the other ways, our food situation 
would be even more critical. As the 
spirit of friendship between our two 
countries remains still, we believe, 
the hope and salvation of the peoples 
of the world, we therefore take this 
step of sending you our greetings.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PROCTER & GAMBLE GRANTS 
PUBLIC PATENT LICENSES 


CINCINNATI—Procter & Gamble 
announced that effective March 15 it 
granted the public a free license in 
its patents Nos. 2,132,393, 2,132,394 
and 2,132,701 and several others 
which cover the use of mono- and di- 
glycerides in shortening and related 
innventions. A notice of this public 
license grant will appear in the Offi- 
cial Gazette of the U.S. Patent Office. 

A number of years ago P.&G. chem- 
ists developed special shortenings con- 
taining useful amounts of mono- and 
diglyceride fats. In 1948 P.&G. gave a 
free public license under some of 
these patents so that any baker could 
take advantage of these inventions. 
From the time the patents were 
granted, other manufacturers of 
shortenings were being licensed so 
that they could include mono- and 
diglycerides in their products on a 
fee basis. The recent move by the 
company makes it possible for any 
shortening manufacturer to use these 
Procter & Gamble discoveries with- 
out payment to the company. 

The food chemist usually classifies 
shortening, lard and butter as trigly- 
ceride shortenings even though some 
mono- and diglycerides are naturally 
present, according to P. & G. A tri- 
glyceride is a fat whose components 
consist of one molecule of glycerine 
coupled with three molecules of fatty 
acid. By combining glycerine with a 
triglyceride fat, the latter is trans- 
formed into mono-glycerides and di- 
glycerides. Mono-glycerides are fats 
formed when a molecule of glycerine 
is coupled with one molecule of fatty 
acid, while diglycerides are fats 
formed when a molecule of glycerine 
is coupled with two molecules of fatty 
acid. Hence triglycerides, diglycerides 
and monoglycerides are composed of 
the same elements. 

Mono- and diglycerides have been 
recognized as suitable ingredients in 
the Food & Drug Administration 
standard for margarine and in the ten- 
tative standards for bread and ice 
cream. 
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LOS ANGELES GROUP HEARS 
OF SPECIALTY PROMOTIONS 
LOS ANGELES—Specialty promo- 

tions were the subject of the Febru- 

ary meeting of the Master Bakers 

Retail Assn., with the program head- 

ed by the presentation by O. J. Truex 

of Franklin Baker division, General 

‘oods Corp. He gave the details of 
the “Easter Glory Cake,” and pre- 
sented a film on the growing and 
processing of coconut in the Philip- 
pines. 

David Honig of the Sugar Bowl 
Bakery was chairman of the meet- 
ing. Talks on experiences in promo- 
tions were given by Hugo Ebmeyer of 
the Swiss-French Bakery of Mont- 
rose, Chris Weiss of Weiss’ Bakery 
of Bellflower and H. H. Schindler of 
Schindler’s Bakery of Pasadena. 
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DO YOU KNOW . ? 


= - < 
i i i 


Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
marking each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 37 for a check 
against the correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A 
score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. Flour used for bread making meringue for pie toppings in order to 
will produce the best results when it produce more volume 
has been stored at a temperature of 3. A bushel of good wheat weighing 
50-60° F. 69 lb. should produce about 42 Ib 


2. Stabilizers are used in making’ white flour 


4. The use of bread flour in a 
sponge cake mix replacing the cake 
flour, in order to decrease the cost, 
will produce no objectionable results. 

5. Evaporated milk is used in some 
types of icings to improve the flavor 

6. When powdered eggs are used in 
making the best results are 
obtained by mixing them in the batter 
in the first stage and not reconstitut- 
ing them and adding them in the 
usual manner 


1 
cakes, 


7. Sweetened condensed whole milk 
contains 41% sugar 

8. Hygroscopic sugars are used in 
cakes, cookies and icings to prolong 
freshness 


Charm 


It’s a comfortable feeling for any baker to know that his flour 


has the extra quality of mixing tolerance and fermentation 


strength to stand up to any shop emergencies. REX and 


CHARM have these superior qualities built in... by care- 


ful wheat selection and expert milling. For these outstanding 


flours are milled in a location where we can take advantage 


of better wheats from whichever section Nature may choose 


to favor each year. 
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9. Frozen yolks contain 25% fat. 

10. To produce a good tender angel 
food cake, not less than 15 oz. cake 
flour should be used with each quart 
of egg white. 

11. The use of alum in making bread 
is prohibited. 

12. In order to make a tender pie 
crust with the use of a minimum 
amount of shortening, hard wheat 
flour should be used. 

13. When making puff paste, the 
pans are moistened with water in or- 
der to decrease the shrinkage of the 
dough. 

14. It is impossible to make sponge 
cakes using a creaming arm instead 
of a whip. 

15. In order to obtain a definite 
butter flavor in bread, at least 8-10% 
of the weight of the flour should be 
butter. 

16. Rope spores are killed at a tem- 
perature of about 226° F. 

17. Ammonia must be used when 
making cream puffs in order to make 
them rise during baking. 

18. Cinnamon when used in yeast 
raised doughs has no effect on fer- 
mentation. 

19. The odor of a musty egg in a 
yellow cake batter can be killed by 
increasing the amount of flavoring 
material used. 

20. Egg 


moisture 


whites contain 86-87% 
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Value of Milk 

° ~ 

in Baked Foods 
=a 

Cited by USDA 

WASHINGTON—“Milk Solids Im- 
Physical Properties of Baked 
Well as Their Nutritional 
Value” is the title of a section of the 
1950 annual report of O. E. Reed, 
chief of the bureau of dairy industry, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The describes results of 
studies conducted by the bureau 
: investigating the use of milk 
and milk products in the manufac- 
ture of bread and other baked goods 
to determine the specific advantages 
of adding milk and to apply the find- 
ings toward increasing the amount of 
milk used in bakery products.” 

It is stated, “This research shows 
that milk solids can be used in prac- 
tically any type of baked goods, and 
that the addition of milk will improve 
the physical properties of the goods 
as well as their nutritional value 

“Bread that contained 6% milk 
solids, based on the weight of the 
flour, had better interior and exterior 
characteristics than bread made with 
milk solids or no milk at all. 
There were fewer and more uniform 
air holes, and the bread had a softer 
and more silky texture and a more 
attractive internal appearance, as 
well as more desirable toasting and 
eating qualities. The loaf was bigger 
and more symmetrical, and had an 
appealing golden-brown crust. These 
improvements were apparent regard- 
less of the source of milk solids.” 

The complete report is available 
from the U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C 
STAFF OF L 

JOINS NPA 

AKRON, OHIO—A. B. Clunan of 
the Pliofilm sales department of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has 
been granted a leave of absence to 
accept a post with the National Pro- 
duction Authority at Washington. Mr. 
Clunan is in charge of films and plas- 
tics in the packaging and container 
section. 


prove 


Goods as 


report 


less 
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PERFORMANCE determines Cost 





HOW MIGHTY 1S A PENNY? 


Every successful baker is, and necessarily must be 
good business man. In the highly competitive b 
industry, the difference 
sometimes hinges on as li 
in unit costs, 


a 


aking 
between success and f: 
ttle as a fraction of 





ailure 
a penny 


Those bakers who have inst 


alled cost accounting 
methods are discoverin 


& mighty interesting facts about 
ingredient costs. Take Midland Flours, for example. 
The outstanding shop performance of Midland 
' Flours means lowered production costs all the way 
down the line. Milled in accordance with scientific 
control standards, the name “Midland” js your ab- 
solute assurance of uniform baking results - - Means 
increased Sales, too, through quality baked g00ds with 
increased consumer appeal. 


It’s just good business to use uniform-milled flours 
by Midland. 
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When a baker stops to consider how 
much money, time and effort is invest- 
ed in his loaf each day— in addition 
to the flour he buys— it becomes 
readily apparent to him that he is risk- 
ing too much when he takes a chance 
on a flour of varying and doubtful 
quality, no matter how cheaply it is 
offered to him. Thoughtful bakers, who 
realize this are the best customers of 
RODNEY flours. Experience has taught 
them that RODNEY quality is always 
at the top day after day without fail. 
IF you switch to RODNEY, you will 


be convinced, too. 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on page 34 











1. False. In order to produce the 
best results, flour should be 
at about 68-75° F. 

2. False. Stabilizers are used in or- 
der to decrease or eliminate weeping 
or breaking down of the meringue 

5. True. Efficient milling will pro- 
duce about 70-72% white flour. This 
flour is called a straight flour. 

41. False. While bread flour is some- 
what darker in color than cake flour, 
this would not be objectionable. How- 
ever, due to the larger amount of 
protein in the bread flour and its 
character, the cakes made from it 
would be tougher and also more com- 
pact 

5. True. The flavor of the icing is 
improved because the evaporated milk 
has a slight caramel flavor 

6. True. In a number of tests we 
found that the results obtained were 
better when the eggs were not re- 
constituted 


stored 


7. True. The average sweetened con- 
densed whole milk is composed of 
41% sugar, 28% total milk solids and 
31% water 

8. True. The word “hygroscopic” 
means that such a substance will ab- 
sorb moisture from the air or product 
and hold it in the cakes, cookies or 
icing. This type of sugar includes 
invert syrup, molasses, honey, glu- 
cose and brown or soft sugars 

9. False. Frozen yolks contain ap- 
proximately 33% fat. However, as 
quite often sugar or other material 
is added before freezing, the fat con- 
tent will be somewhat less. Sugar 
yolks, for example, contain about 
10% sugar so the fat content will be 
reduced to about 30% 

10. False. The best angel food cakes 
are produced when 11-12 oz. cake 
flour is used with each quart of egg 
whites 

11. True. The use of alum, even in 
small quantities, according to medi- 
cal evidence, is harmful. It is an 
adulterant which is used to enable 
inferior flour to be substituted for 
good flour in order to make edible 
bread. Its use is prohibited. 

12. False. An unbleached pastry 
flour will produce the most tender 
pie crust 

13. True. It has been found that 
shrinkage is decreased when the pans 
are moistened with water before the 
products are placed on them. 

14. False. It is possible to produce 
sponge cakes with a creaming arm 
It will take considerably longer to 
beat up the eggs and the cakes will 
have somewhat less volume. In a 
pinch, it will work out fairly satis- 
factorily 

15. True. A good flavored sour 
cream butter should be used. If the 
butter is salted, adjustment in the 
salt content of the dough should be 
made. A pound of butter contains 
about % oz. salt. 


16. True. It requires a heat of about 
226° F. to kill rope spores. However, 
as the center of a loaf of bread 
reaches only a temperature of about 
210° F. the spores are not killed dur- 


ing baking 

17. False. 
ammonia 
made 
agent; 
a trifle 


It is not essential to use 
Good cream puffs can be 
without a chemical leavening 
however, the volume will be 
smaller. A small amount of 
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baking powder is used by some bak- 
ers to replace the ammonia. 

18. False. When large quantities of 
cinnamon are used, the fermentation 
of the dough will be slowed up. With 
the average amount used in the bak- 
ery there will be very little effect. 
However, some types of cinnamon af- 
fect fermentation more than others. 

19, False. The amount of flavor nec- 
essary to kill the odor would make the 
cake inedible. Furthermore, a strong 
flavor like lemon, orange or almond 
would have to be used. The best thing 
to do is to throw the batter away. 

20. True. Analyses of egg whites 


Your better customers ar@ big bread eaters. 


They know the better, more satisfying taste 
of the bread you bake with lots of BOWMAN 


UPC*. 


good substantial eating quality is proof of its 
higher nutrition and body building values. 
This fellow with his high energy output, 
as well as his whole family, are better fed 
with the better bread made with 6% or more 
of nonfat dry milk solids. So use plenty of 
BOWMAN UPC*, the nonfat dry milk solids 
PRECONDITIONED especially for the baking of 


uniform, high quality breads, 


The richer flavor, finer texture and 


show that they contain about 86.2% 
water, 12.3% protein, .2% fat and 
6% ash. 
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WAXED PAPER GROUP 
REELECTS B. F. LACY 


CHICAGO—B. F. Lacy, vice presi- 
dent of Pollock Paper Corp., Atlanta, 
has been reelected chairman of the 
executive committee of the Waxed 
Paper Institute, Inc. J. E. Edelstein, 
vice president, Rapinwax Paper Co., 
Minneapolis, will serve another term 
as vice chairman. 

Newly elected to the executive 
committee was Donald Ramsay, vice 
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president, Nashua Gummed & Coat- 
ed Paper Co., Nashua, N.H. Reelect- 
ed to the committee were John H. 
Snyder, promotion manager, baking 
industry, Marathon Corp., Menasha, 
Wis., and D. J. Benjamin, president, 
Waxide Paper Co., Kansas City. 
Continuing in office as members 
of the executive committee are G. C. 
Wieman, manager, Western Waxed 
Paper Co., Los Angeles; C. F. Christy, 
vice president, Kalamazoo Vegetable 


Parchment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
H. K. Snyder, president, Central 
Waxed Paper Co., Chicago; K. R. 
Zimmer, president, Zimmer Paper 
Products, Inc., Indianapolis. 


“eeee*ONE OF YOUR 
BETTER CUSTOMERS 


Bad Bowman says: 


Use lots of BOWMAN UPC*, and be sure to 


advertise and tell your customers about the 







superior taste and health vatues of your bread. 


p 
PRECONDITION ED 
1.26 
t 





not more 
especially 
cereal! flour. 


BOWMAN DAIRY COMPANY 


140 WEST ONTARIO ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL 
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ing the devel Pp 


New Propvets 
* 

New Services 
a 

New Lirerature 





A reader service feature 


items discussed in this department 
may be obtained by writing the 
Reader Service Department of: 





No. 3124—Book 
on Selling 


A new book entitled “Selling Sense 
for the Route Salesman” has been 
scheduled for April publication by 
Lloyd R. Wolfe, publisher. The author 
is Fred DeArmond. 

According to the publisher, Mr. 
DeArmond has brought together many 
sound sales ideas*to assist the be- 
ginner as well as the veteran route- 
man to produce greater volume and 
increased profits. The book cites ex- 
amples of successful sales techniques 
assembled from industries relying on 
route selling for distribution, includ- 
ing bakeries. 

While it is written for the individ- 
ual route salesman, the book will be 
helpful to anyone concerned with sell- 
ing, the publisher states. 


No. 3119—Heat 
Sealer 


A new heat sealer, Sealine 50, for 
thermoplastic films has been an- 
nounced by the Sealine Mfg. Corp 
Field tests have shown that the 24s 
in. diameter free-rolling heated wheel 
is ideal for sealing odd shaped objects 
as well as for end sealing of bags, the 
company states. The wheel design 
makes it possible to get over and 
around areas heretofore untouchable 


new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. Claims made 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 


The Northwestern Miller 
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No. 3118—Formula Brochure 
No. 3119—Heat Sealer 

No. 3120—-Sanitary Agent 

No. 3121—-Leaflet on Dividers 
No. 3122—-Air Conditioners 
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118 South Sixth St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please send me information on the following items (circle numbers): 


t of new and improved products, 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


with a sealer, according to the firm 

A variety of wheels for different 
applications may be obtained with 
the sealer. These include sealing cello- 
phane bag ends, butt-sealing thin 
vinyls and to cut and seal other films. 
Weight of the sealer is less than 1 
Ib., and it has a large grip. A safety 
rest keeps the roller off the table or 
bench when it is not in use 

The sealer makes use of a special 
fluid which is automatically fed to the 
heated wheel through a wick arrange- 
ment. Temperature is adjustable from 
200-450° F., and the heating element, 
which uses 50 watts, operates in 
either AC or DC current, according 
to the company. 


No. 3122—Air 
Conditioners 


The Carrier Corp. has announced a 
fuli line of air conditioning and re- 
frigeration equipment for bakers and 
featuring baked goods. The 
products will be marketed through 
the company’s distributors and its 
own organization. Included in 
the list will be new equipment for 
dough rooms and refrigerated stor- 
age, and a complete range of central 
stetion air conditioning equipment. 


No. 3123—Industrial 
Humidifier 


The Industrial Materials Purchasers 
Co. has announced the production of 
the IMPSCO industrial humidifie1 
This humidifier, according to the firm, 
requires no ducts, pumps, compressed 
air or steam lines, and each unit is 
a complete system in itself requiring 
only a water feed line. No return 
water line is required. The vapor is 
emitted in a fine mist-like form. 

All parts are of standard manufac- 
ture and do not require special fac- 
tory and replacement, result- 


stores 


sales 


repair 


No. 3123 
No. 3124 
No. 3125 


Industrial Humidifiers 
Book on Selling 
Sanitized Divider 
Parcel Delivery Unit 








ing in a saving to the purchaser, the 
company claims. 

These physical details of the hu- 
midifier are listed by the company: 
vaporizing capacity of 1 gal. an hour; 


weight about 50 Ib.; dimensions 12 
in. wide, 14 in. high and 22 in. long; 
water supply used from ordinary 
drinking water mains at regular pres- 
sure; motor of % horsepower, 110 
volts, 60 cycles; vapor emitted in just 
one direction so that units can be 
mounted on the walls, corners or sup- 
porting posts of a building. 


No. 3126—Parcel 
Delivery Unit 


A new and narrower model parcel 
delivery unit has been announced by 
Vanette Division of Universal Sales, 
Inc. Called the Vanette Junior, it is 


especially engineered for the Ford F-3 
stripped parcel delivery chassis 

According to the firm, the model's 
narrow body design meets the de- 
mand for a less bulky unit and helps 
solve congestion at loading docks and 
in traffic. 

The unit is all-steel welded and is 
built on two wheelbases, 104 in. and 
122 in., with load areas of 242 and 
320 cu. ft. Literature is available. 


No. 3125—Sanitized 
Divider 


A new leaflet on the Model “SA” 
AMF-Union 2- and 3-pocket divider 
has been issued by the American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co. subsidiary, 
Union Machinery Co. Shown on the 
two color leaflet are front and rear 
photographs of the divider. Diagrams 
also illustrate top and side views of 
the unit, and dimensions of the parts 
are given. 

Specifications provide information 
on the divider's capacities, design and 
floor space and height requirements, 
as well as the mechanism itself, con- 
sisting of the motor, oiling system, 
sliding head, shear pin protection and 
other parts. 

According to the leaflet, the divid- 
er is for small wholesale bakeries and 
hand shops converting to mechanical 
make up 


No. 3121—Leaflet 
on Dividers 


A four page folder which describes 
the Day gearless divider has been 
published by the J. H. Day Co., Inc 
The folder provides dimensions, ca- 
pacities and other specifications con- 
cerning the divider, which, the com- 
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Made from a carefully selected 


blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats 


DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 
e 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 


rested 
to ry ‘ " 
“Lapin pakin’ 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 











Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D.R.FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 





We Specialize in... 


FLOUR for BAKERS 


t SPRING WHEAT « KANSAS WHEAT » SOFT WHEAT 
“The Bearditown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 








CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 





High Protein Flour 
GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
forris, Minn. 








EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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OF ee 


MOORE-LOWRY 


SmOoRt PATENT 


> FLAMING ARROW 


MECIUM PATENT 


BIG BOY 


STANDARD PATENT 


The picture above approximates the blueprint of a kernel of 
wheat which the cereal scientist has in his mind at the start of 
each crop year. He knows it has stable physical characteristics 
and will have variable chemical characteristics. It is his duty to 
determine, from among the many samples of wheat he will 
receive, which have high baking qualities and which have not. 
How well he is able to make this determination depends not 
alone upon the laboratory facilities at his disposal, but upon his 
skill and experience. We take pride in a staff that has both and 
in a laboratory that is complete in every phase. We know with 
certainty that only wheat which meets a rigid test for baking 
quality can ever reach the mill stream. 


PE MOORE -LOWRY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MILLS AT COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS OFFICES: KANSAS CITY 6. MO, 
DAILY CAPACITY 4200 CWT. 
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pany states, was designed for moder- 
ate production installations in both 
large and small bakeries. 

According to the firm, the flexibil- 
ity resulting from variable speed con- 
trols and close tolerance machining 
on all moving parts gives the divider 
application in smaller shops. For the 
larger plant the divider serves as aux- 
iliary equipment for variety breads 
and rolls. 


No. 3120—Sanitary 
Agent 


The R. M. Hollingshead Corp. has 
introduced a new disinfecting agent, 
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known as “Whiz Paracide.” In addi- 
tion to its disinfecting properties, it 
has powerful deodorizing factors and 
is instantly soluble in any water, the 
company claims. The manufacturer 
recommends the product for all uses 
in bakeries where a disinfectant or 
fungicidal agent is needed. 


No. 31 18—Formula_ 
Brochure 


International Milling Co. has an- 
nounced that the complete formula 
brochure which is distributed to bak- 
ers attending its cake school is avail- 
able upon request. The “Cake School 


for Bakers” is being sponsored in 
cities throughout the country by the 
milling company. It is conducted by 
W. E. Broeg, service consultant to 
International. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$150,000 BAKERY OPENS 


PENTICTON, B. C. — Canadian 
Bakeries Ltd. has opened a new plant 
here which was developed at a cost 
of $150,000. New equipment installed 
includes a flour blender, a rotary 
dough mixer and a wrapping machine. 
The rotary mixer has a capacity of 
1,800 lbs. dough every 12 minutes, 
which is sufficient for 1,600 loaves. 





This year, on its 10th Anniversary, 
the enrichment of flour and bread is 
being hailed as one of the most signifi- 


HAY 


Py B-E-T-S, 


a 


sy St 


0 
ARGO DOO 


HER 


the Original Bread-En- 
/ tichment Tablets, made it pos- 
sible for bakers to enrich their 
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Testing Technique 
for Milk Powders 


in Mixes Devised 


SAN FRANCISCO—A new testing 
technique which measures the de- 
pendability of milk powders in dough 
mixes has been described by Dr. C. 
A. Kempf, research supervisor for 
Golden State Co., Ltd. 

The standard mixograph machine, 
originally designed to test flours, has 
been adapted to testing baker’s non- 
fat milk powders, Dr. Kempf report- 
ed. The mixograph method of testing 
these powders, provides, for the first 
time, an inexpensive and accurate 
method for standardizing quality of 
milk solids to the point that the bak- 
er can readily increase the amount 
of milk solids in his dough mixes at 
very little, if any, additional cost, he 
said. The mixograph testing method 
for nonfat milk solids was initiated at 
the University of California by Dr. 
Helge Shipstead. Dr. Kempf's study 
made adjustments in the testing 
method, and put it to its first prac- 
tical use in the dairy industry. 

The mixogram curve derived from 
the mixograph reveals the rate of 
water absorption of the milk powder, 
indicates when the dough will reach 
peak development and elasticity, its 
rate of weakening and its range of 
stability toward mixing. Milk proc- 
essed with controlled variations of 
heat treatment were tested by Dr. 
Kempf for the purpose of selecting 
that one which gave optimum results 
under typical bakery conditions. 

Dr. Kempf pointed out that bakers 
have long expressed fear that levels 
of milk solids higher than 2% will 
cause expensive trouble and damage 
to bread because of lack of unifor- 
mity of the milk. In too many in- 
stances, poor milk powder quality not 
evident in a 2% mix, becomes evident 
at 4 or 6% levels. 

12-14% Possible 

Mixograph tests made with spe- 
cially processed Golden State baker's 
nonfat milk solids revealed that a 
maximum of 12-14% of milk in the 
dough mix was possible. In testing 
procedures, Dr. Kempf said a propor- 
tion of 25% milk powder to 75% flour 
was used as this ratio magnifies any 
fault or weakness in the milk powder. 

Higher milk solids in bread im- 
prove the product’s flavor as well as 
nutrition, Dr. Kempf stated. He point- 
ed out that impartial tests have re- 
vealed that a 6% loaf stays fresher 
about one third longer than a 2% 
loaf under similar conditions. This 
fact reduces the need for alginates 
and emulsifiers 


in the dough. This 
type of loaf also makes a browner, 
moister toast. 

Specially processed baker’s milk 
powders that meet the mixograph 
test, Dr. Kempf said, provide more 
uniformity in dough development and 
thus help the baker set his mixing, 
proofing, loaf forming and oven op- 
eration schedules more accurately. 
By making bread “slow-bake”’ better, 
they give the baker more freedom in 
making oven adjustments. The mixo- 
graph test for milk powder can be 
used to advantage right in the bak- 
ery, Dr. Kempf said, as it eliminates 
the need for costly and time-consum- 


bread easily, accurately and eco- 
nomically from the very first. 


cant contributions of our time to the 
health and well-being of the American 
people. VEXTRAM, the Original starch 


: base Flour Enrichment mixture 
Both bakers and millers can be wena the Grad to mole rammed 
justly proud as the country’s leading enrichment possible for millers. 
ee concen pre tee It is our sincere hope that the next ten 
Nt and endorsements to the en- —_ ears will see an even greater improve- 
richment program. ment in the health and well-being of 
all people through the increased con- 
sumption of enriched flour, enriched 
baked goods and other cereal products. 
ing bake tests which are now done 


. Moen 1c Memicale.. in most large operations. 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc, Dr. Kempf emphasized the fact 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. that if a milk powder meets baker’s 
i : requirements as indicated by the mix- 
City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Minne- \. Fionewns an Food Cavichmant covess Curve, te tahee med wale 
Portland (Ore.), St. Louis. : = . only minor changes in the sugar and 
water content of his formula in order 
to bake a 6% milk loaf. 


a. 


Sterwin is happy to have played a 
part in the development of this pro- 
gram. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta, Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas 


apolis, 





Distributer of the products formerly sold by Special-Markets-Industrial Division of Winthrop-Stearns Inc, and Vanillin Division of General Drug Company 
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the Baker's 





Doorbell 





Mr. and Mrs. 
opened Smith's 
Tenn. 


John 
Bakery 


Smith have 
in Ripley, 


a 
Sikeston, Mo., residents were given 
a preview of the new equipment being 
installed in Hart's Bakery in that 
city, when a large plate glass window 
in the establishment was cleared to 


disclose the new $40,000 oven and 

depanning machines in operation. The 

new equipment is part of a $100,000 

expansion and improvement program. 
@ 

Pierre’s French Bakery in Portland, 
Ore., recently suffered a $35,000 fire. 
Owner Michael Chiotti reported that 
no one was in the two story specialty 


bakery at the time the fire broke out. 
Flames and smoke poured up around 
the ovens on the main floor and spread 
under the floor and into the walls 
e 

Records in the Texas secretary of 
state’s office show the recent incor- 
poration of Gibson’s Bakery in Hous- 
ton by John H. Gibson, Carl Holder 


ana Charles C. Baggett with $1,000 
capital stock. 
S 

Safety awards representing 1,775.,- 
402 miles of safe driving recently were 
presented to Louisville salesmen for 
Purity Bakeries Corp. Those who re- 
ceived the awards included Benjamin 


A. Hardaway, 20 years of safe driv- 
ing; Arch Schroerlucke, 12 years; 
Carl A. Peterson, nine years; William 
T. Jackson, Ismael A. Smothers and 
Hiram E. Powell, seven years; Wil- 
lard H. Tucker and Granville B. 
Ennis. 


Pierre’s French Bakery at Portland, 
Ore., owned and operated by Michael 
Chiotti, was badly damaged by fire 
recently. Loss was estimated at 
$35,000. 

oe 


Moore's Bakery of Belle Plaine, 
P Iowa, Mr. and Mrs. William Moore 
Pa proprietors, has been remodeled and 


; SY redecorated. 


6 / 
» a, Jf - 

° Sale of the Stanley (Wis.) Bakery 

° to Frank Meznarich has been an- 

nounced by Eugene Aumann. Mr 

Meznarich’s son, Joseph, will have 

direct charge of the business. 

e 

1es IONAL AST Mr. and Mrs. Walter Bobeldyk have 

sold their bakery and cafe in Armour, 


A —unifor nd reliable S.D., to Ben ae ices 

The Blooming Prairie (Minn.) Cafe 
and Bakery, damaged by fire recently, 
has been redecorated and opened for 
business. Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Matson 
are the proprietors. 

eg 

Roweder’s Bakery, Bridgewater, 
S.D., held a grand opening recently. 
Mr. and Mrs. John Roweder are pro- 
prietors. 


oom Frozen Whole Eggs D 


MmO— <DMHON 


whole line of essential bakery products: 


NATIONAL YEAST FOOD, ACTIVE DRY YEAST, BAKING POWDER, MALT 


SYRUP and others, as ell as: 


Armour’s Clove 

Armour’s Cloverbloom Frozen Egg Whites Ralph and Lyle Moore, father and 
son from Des Moines, are the new 
owners of the Dutch Oven Bake 
Shop in Charles City, Iowa. They pur- 
chased the shop from Ben Baasch and 
Glynn House. 





‘loverbloom Frozen Sugared Yolks 


+  Armour’s Armtex—the fortified egg 


Johnstone’s Bakeries is one of the 
tenants of Lincoln Village, a new 
shopping center in Chicago. 

© 

Earl Mattson has announced the 
opening of the Mounds Pastry Shop 
at Mounds, Ill. 


The NaTIONAL Life Line is a ling/of supply —of bakery prod- 


/ 


ucts and dependable door to Ya services that aid you in main- 


taining quality and uniforpfity in your baking, so your opera- 


tions may continue sucgéssful and profitable. 


The H. J. Niemeyer Bakery in 
Waynne, Ark., has opened for busi- 
ness. 
been NATIONAL fustomers for years—a tribute to the service and Sati e 

George Steiner of Rolla, Mo., has 
purchased the Dixie Cream Donut 
Shop from Bert Ford. 


Frozen 
Eqqs 


Many of the largeft and thousands of the smallest bakeries have 


uniform quality Pf NATIONAL products. 


Plans have been completed for an 
office, warehouse and distributing cen- 
ter to be built for the Shur-Good Bis- 
cuit Co. of Cincinnati on a 15-acre 
parcel of land. 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 


FRANK J. HALE, President 


D. A. Ross and H. E. Wright have 
established Hendry’s Cake Shop at 
Penticton, B.C. 

PLANTS: . 
Belleville, N. J. 
Crystal Lake, iil. 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
Chanin Building 
__ New York, N. Y. 


EASTERN DIVISION OFFICE: 
45-54 37th Street 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


WESTERN DIVISION OFFICE: 
35 E. Wacker Drive 


Bader’s Dutch Bakery, Vancouver, 
Chicago, lil. 


B.C., was recently the scene of a 
fire which caused damages estimated 
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Much more goes into HAMMOND Multi-tlall BAGS than the Products they dependably carry 


Here are a few reasons for the steadily increasing demand 
for Hammond Multi-Wall Bags: 






Only papers and materials of highest quality are used in 
Hammond Multi-Walls. 


sively to Multi-Wall Bag production. 
Pride of workmanship and a thorough knowledge of your 


shipping problems assure you of Multi-Walls to meet your 


1. 
y] Hammond's two large plants are devoted almost exclu- 
. 
3 
exact needs. 


4 Modern machines and materials handling equipment keep 
* costs and prices to a minimum. 


Write for your copy of "'To Serve You Better with Hammond Multi-Wall Bags.’’ 








— REAL BAKING 
ECONOMY HERE 


PYRAMID flour, a special me- 

dium patent, is an economical flour 
... but not a cheap one. The low 

cost per loaf you can obtain with <= 
PYRAMID results from top qual- 

ity and shows up in bread yields, 














ell el 


absorption, smooth machining and fal 
fewer cripples .. . and most of all 
in a better loaf that pleases cus- 
tomers. aa 








THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 





that give 
} ping consistency 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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TOPS IN QUALITY! 


Tops in Popularity, Too... 


Mente Dainty Print Bags take 
top honors with smart buyers 
everywhere for 

attractiveness 

and service- 

ability ... 





DEPT. N 


Write, wire or phone our nearest office for quotations 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres 
Box 1098 Box 690 


SAVANNAH NEW ORLEANS 


Box 204 
HOUSTON 














La Grange Flours... . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of 
their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS winctor 








Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





. ©Yhe 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS © 


at $4,000. All heating equipment had 
been shut off in the building when the 
fire started. A cookie wrapping ma- 
chine, packing tables and 1,200 Ib. 
shortening were destroyed. 

2 

The Elcho Bakery in Vancouver, 

B.C., is now under new management 
and operating as the Swiss Pastry 
Shop. 

e 


Bake Dell, Vancouver, B.C., has 
moved to new premises. Harold Code 
and Reynold Smith, air force and 
army veterans, are the proprietors. 
Their new premises were formerly oc- 
cupied by Canadian Window Bak- 
eries. 


The Bromm Baking Co., Inc., Rich- 
mond, Va., has acquired property now 
occupied by the baking concern, from 
Mrs. Matilda M. Kirschmann and 
other children of the late Louis 
Bromm, founder of the baking busi- 
ness. A total of $87,500 was paid for 
the three pieces of property. The sale 
to the corporation marks the final 
association of the Bromm family with 
the bakery. R. H. Ford, secretary and 
treasurer of the company, said the 
firm plans this year to begin a long- 
range program of installing new ma- 
chinery. 


Kenneth Bowen of Perry, Iowa, has 
bought the Nobel Bakery at Shenan- 
doah, Iowa. The Noble Bakery has 
been closed since the death of Frank 
Noble, the former owner. 

eo 

Plans have been filed with the city 
division of buildings for a $60,000 ex- 
pansion of Kaufman's Bakery in Buf- 
falo. 


G. I. Harvie and R. Walters have 
filed declaration of partnership in the 
business of the Campus Bake Shop, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Colonial Bakery, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., house-to-house operator, re- 
cently expanded territory to include 
Lansing. Five trucks are used to cover 
the city of about 100,000. 

e 

Strain’s Bakery, Duncan, Okla., has 
bought a doughnut frying machine 

cd 

A new steam boiler has been in- 
stalled in the Johnson's Bakery, Ada., 
Okla. 

ad 


Midland Bakery Co. of St. Louis 
is expanding its plant by building a 
4,500 sq. ft. second floor addition to 
be used for storage and the wrapping 
department. A new oven will be add- 
ed to increase production. 


Mr. and Mrs. Norman Jahnke of 
Saginaw, Mich., have opened the 
Frankenmuth Bakery at Franken- 
muth, Mich., closed since Jan. 1. 

® 

Approval was granted by the city 
council building committee in Buffalo 
for a substantial addition to be added 
to the Kaufmann Bakery Co. plant. 
This bakery was recently held up by 
masked bandits who secured a con- 
siderable amount of cash at the time 
from an office safe. 

2 

Flowers Baking Co., with head- 
quarters in Thomasville, Ga., has pur- 
chased a new property in Jackson- 
ville which, when remodeled, will 
double the present capacity of the 
Florida plant. The new baking plant 
will be designed by engineers of the 
Quality Bakers of America, of which 
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Mennel 








Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO - U.S.A, 








Mennel 





The Standard Others 


Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MILuinG Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN -t- COLORADO 











ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FIOUR ASA 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA. 


























PihES PEAN 


CAKE FLOUR 


The COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
General Offices: DENVER, COLORADO 
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the Flowers Baking Co. is an affiliate. 
Work is to be started immediately. 
O. L. Allen, vice president, is Jack- 
sonville manager. 


Newcomb Baking Co. of Quincy, 
Mass., has opened its newest store 
in Hancock Village, Boston. This is 
the 11th in the Newcomb company 
chain and the second to be opened 
this year. Mary Paul, whose husband 
had been a baker for many years, has 
been made manager of the new shop. 

o 

National System of Baking is erect- 
ing a new bakery at Calgary, Alta. 
The new project will cost about $90,- 
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000, and the building will be of two- 
story brick and concrete construction. 
measuring 42 by 102 ft. 


2 

F. MacKinnon and J. R. Weather- 
by have filed declaration of their part- 
nership in the business of MacKin- 
non’s Bakery, Vancouver, B.C. 

€ 

Gerald Bader, former resident of 
Abbotsford, B.C., is now operating 
two bakeries in Santa Rosa, Cal. 

C. E. Depperman Food Products 
Co., Inc., has been incorporated to 
make a special vanilla sugar cookie, 
named Kaydee Kipfels Cookies, for 


sale through retail outlets. The plant 
will be located in suburban Silverton, 
Ohio, Capital is 250 shares of no-par 
stock, and the incorporators are Mrs. 
C. E. Depperman and Laura E. and 
Walter K. Kaeuper 
s 
The Seabreeze Pastry Shop, Day- 
tona Beach, Fla., is occupying a new 
building in the Pollock Shopping Cen- 
ter. Business is owned and operated 
by Mr. and Mrs. Joseph E. Shamet 
a 
A new store of DeLuxe Cake & 
Pastry Shop has been opened in In- 
dianapolis, adjacent to the Kraft’s 
South Side Baking Co. quarters. This 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE .FOR 


MORE THAN 70 YEARS 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


FOR PERFECT BAKING 


T IS our aim to back HUNTER flours 


with the most modern and efficient pro- 


duction facilities ... and we are constantly 


improving our plant for that purpose. Re- 


cenily we began construction of additional 


grain elevator storage space — 2,000,000 


bushels of it—to assist in even better quality 


wheat selection. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 
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is a glass-fronted store, with frontage 
of over 144 ft. The bakery is arranged 
so that goods are moved directly from 
baking quarters to the counter area. 
It has a capacity for the supplying 
of at least 10 such outlets. Bakery 
production scope has been tripled in 
the new building, for which Jack 
Messmer was the designer-contractor. 
The new building cost more than $50,- 
000. Phil Kraft is the owner and man- 
ager of the Kraft Baking Co. 


C. H. Hepfler is*now sole owner of 
the Goulding Lite Bakery, Pensacola, 
Fla. 

@ 

Albert Osterweil has opened a bak- 
ery in St. Petersburg, Fla. Mr. Os- 
terweil, who comes from New York 
where he was a pastry chef in sev- 
eral prominent hotels, will operate as 
the Brighton Bakery. 


e 
The Savory Bake Shop, Miami 
Beach, Fla., has been taken over by 
Cornpost & Melnick. The old name 
will be retained. 


Doby’s Bakery, Inc., with maxi- 
mum authorized capital stock of 
$150,000, has been organized in Wins- 
ton-Salem, N.C. The incorporators are 
listed as Wiley Doby, Mary Doby and 
S. O. Hinkle, all of Winston-Salem. 


@ 
Bakery 


The Belasco has been 
opened in Miami. 
2 

Drew A. Cross, owner and operator 
of the Home Bakery, Stuart, Fla., has 
enlarged his bakery and will add new 
machinery. 

® 

A new bakeshop has been opened in 

Albany, N.Y., by Basile Foods, Inc. 
@ 

The Southport Shopping Center 
branch of Henry's Bakery in Elmira, 
N.Y., has been moved to the Clover 
Super Market, one of the occupants of 
the center. 

es 

Lee’s Bakery at Stillwater, Minn., 
recently was destroyed in a fire which 
also leveled several other business 
establishments. 


Messing Bakeries, Brooklyn, recent- 
ly awarded prizes for an aggregate of 
199 years of safe driving at a meeting 
of employees. Nearly 50% of the 
firm’s drivers shared in the awards. 
Leading winners were Emanuel Co- 
hen, Joseph Pasternack and Harry 
Zeisel, all with 10 year records; Alex 
Gerstman, Sigmund Kudysch and 
Philip Weinstein, nine years; Her- 
man Hyfler, Philip Reich, Hyman 
Rindner and Irving Tanchester, eight 
years 

@ 

The Portales (N.M.) Bakery, owneG 
and operated by Harry Jordan, has 
been repainted and remodeled. 


Mr. and Mrs. Paul Lichenberger 
have taken over the Hoffman Bakery 
in Albuquerque, N.M., and Al Hoffman 
is taking a rest to recover from the 
effects of a serious fall. 

a 

J. B. McDonald has leased the Mc- 
Donald Bakery in Black River Falls, 
Wis., to Fay Rockney, who has been 
with the bakery since 1932. 

ea 

Moore's Donut Shop in Largo, Fla., 
has been sold by Mr. and Mrs. John 
Carberry to Mr. and Mrs. Alois Topp 
of La Crosse, Wis. It will be operated 
as Topp’s Donut Shop and Lunch- 
eonette. 
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We don’t have to worry 
about crop conditions in 
any local area because the 
Page Mill draws wheat 
equally well from four ma- 
jor hard winter wheat 
states. That also means the 
baker need never worry 
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The confidence that buyers have 
in the baking values of SANTA 
FE TRAIL and SILK FLOSS 
is a source of pride to us. For 
confidence in a product is won 
only as the result of consistent 
excellence in performance. The 
unvarying top quality of these 
famous brands can help make 
your loaf the best in the market. 
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“Step-Up” whole-wheat bread sales! Make 
sure your “wheat” loaf has Moist Crumb, 
Good Texture and Appetite-Appeal. 


Remember—the granulation of whole-wheat 
flours is coarser than white flours. Therefore, 
the available gluten must be developed thor- 
oughly to insure Moist Crumb, Good Tex- 
ture and Appetite-Appeal. 





For Maximum Gluten Development— 
for Maximum Gluten Hydration— 
carry on with 


THE PANIPLUS COMPANY 
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KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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HERE is one feature about a 
| subject like “Manpower” or 
“Human Relations’”—it is a 
subject on which all of us can pose 
as experts 
After all, we are all paid up mem- 
bers of the Human Race, and our en- 
tire lives are spent in dealing with our 
fellow men, or ladies, as the case 
may be. And so, even though the title 
of this address “‘Generating Modern 
Manpower’’—may seem a little pro- 
“amateur” ex- 


fessional, I am only an 
pert. 

Like all the rest of you, all I know 
is what I’ve seen in my own or- 
ganization and what the lessons of 
the past half 


century or so have 








EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the essential text of an 
address by Mr. Fleischmann before 
the 1950 convention of the New Eng- 
land Bakers Assn. in Boston last 
fall. The author is vice president and 
general sales manager of the Fleisch- 
mann division, Standard Brands, Inc., 
New York, and is an authority on 
manpower and personnel problems. 





taught us about machine power and 
manpower. 

Back in the dawn of the industrial 
revolution the question of good labor 
relations was strictly academic. The 
marvelous new machines that were 
springing from the inventive minds 
of man took precedence over man 
himself—much as the awesome ato- 
mic discoveries of today are taking 
precedence over the future welfare 
of the entire human race. 

But finally, in the long run, those 
much-maligned machines paid off—to 
the workers who had been their 
slaves as well as to the men of man- 
agement who had first used them as 
a means of mass production. For if it 
were not for the Machine Age, the 
eight-hour day, the five-day week, 
would never have arrived. 

All during this Machine Age, the 
development of various sources of 
power that machines require kept 
pace with the development of the ma- 
chines themselves. Gasoline and elec- 
tricity, which had replaced the horse 
and the old mill stream as sources of 
power, were constantly refined and 
improved for more powerful perform- 
ance. But manpower—the latent, 
stored up energy of the men and 
women who operated those machines, 
or who sold their products was 
largely ignored 

Management's Realization 

Not “ignored” exactly, because 
management dimly realized that some 
spark plugs were missing fire some- 
where. And there was a great deal 
of pining for the past—-when a man 
could be counted on to produce a 
“good day’s work.” But not until 
comparatively recent times did man- 
agement bother to take an objective 
and scientific look at its most im- 
portant of all power sources—the 
men and women whom we call labor 

Today, fortunately, we are catch- 
ing on and catching up. Today it is 
more and more widely recognized 
that well-trained, cooperative man- 
power can be as superior to the un- 
intelligent and unwilling manpower 
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Generating Modern Manpower 


+ * 


By A. R. Fleischmann 


Standard Brands, Ine. 


of the past as high-test gasoline is 
superior to crude oil or kerosene. 

I sincerely believe that this grow- 
ing recognition of the tremendous po- 
tential power that can be developed 
in plain, ordinary people will be one 
of the most vitally important facts of 
our second-half 20th Century lives. 


* * 


I also know that it is a vitally im- 
portant fact right now—when a cur- 
rent manpower shortage could very 
quickly and easily become a crisis. 


Manpower Dangerously Low 


As you well know, the present sup- 
ply of any type of manpower is dan- 
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gerously low, while the supply of 
skilled and well-trained manpower is 
conspicuously absent. According to a 
recent article in the New York 
Times, more than 96% of the civilian 
labor force is already employed. That 
leaves a mighty small pool to draw 
on for the growing defense produc- 
tion, and it includes many without 
important skills and many who are 
not located where the jobs are. 

It is apparent, therefore, as the 
Times points out, that any sharp in- 
crease in war production will have to 
be met largely by shifting presently 
employed workers into defense plants, 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Truck-Type Rack Pallets are built of resilient all-welded steel 
wire, with strong protective edge. Double reinforcing and 1” 
mesh gives rugged strength combined with light weight for 
easy handling. Narrow mesh prevents marking loaves. Pal- 
lets are full galvanized plated to prevent rust-corrosion. 





Rack-Type Pallets may be loaded directly at WENDWAY 
Conveyor System from Wrapping Machine and quickly 


transferred to route trucks. 
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capacity with pallet racks, simplitying loading, 
transporting and handling at transfer points. 
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Pallet rack completely 
loaded with fresh wrapped 
bread is conveniently han- 
dled, stored, rolled into truck 
for safe transport and deliv- 
ery. Single pallets are easily 
removed for unloading, or 
replaced with empties. 


PRODUCTS CO. 


MICHIGAN 





Faster —Easier —Cleaner—Safer Bread 
Handling for Truck Delivery, Transport 
Rack Loading, or Rack Storage 


The USP Rack-Type Pallet of many uses. 

Individual shelf pallets fit slides or frames 
in the truck for easier, faster truck loading and 
delivery. They utilize maximum truck capacity. 

Entire racks of bread, loaded on USP Rack- 
Type Pallets, roll easily into truck or transport 
for full load capacity and safe, convenient hand- 
ling. They offer greatest convenience at relay 
stations, for storage, or transfer to route trucks. 

Empty Pallets are quickly replaced in racks 
or trucks, riding securely for return to plant. 

Modernize your delivery system, increase 
capacity, reduce cripples and speed handling 
of bread with Rack-Type Pallets. 

Available in practical sizes to fit your load 
requirements and type or size of truck bodies. 
Confer with USP Bakery Engineer on the 
Rack-Type Pallet System to give you greatest 
economy and efficiency. 
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WASHINGTON—-Civilian per capi- 
ta consumption of wheat flour in 
1951 is expected to continue at about 
the same level as in 1950, according 
to a report by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

BAE officials, in the latest National 
Food Situation report, estimate that 
consumption of wheat flour by 
civilians in 1951 will average 135 Ib. 
per capita. The report lists per cap- 
ita consumption in both 1949 and 
1950 at 135 Ib. also. 

Generally, civilian consumption of 
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Per Capita Flour Consumption 
Expected to Remain Unchanged 


cereal foods products per person in 
1950 was about the same as in 1949, 
according to BAE. And civilian per 
capita consumption of grain products 
in the remainder of this marketing 
year expected to be about the 
same as a year earlier 

Supplies of grains, the report pots 
out in a review of 1950, were plenti- 
ful last year, permitting large ex- 
ports and some stock accumulation 
and providing large supplies for do- 
mestic food and non-food needs. 

For the year whole, retail 
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prices of cereal and bakery products 
in 1950 averaged slightly higher than 
a year earlier, according to the Bu- 
ceau of Labor Statistics. 
Wheat Consumption 

Total domestic food consumption of 
wheat in 1950 was about 488 million 
bushels, compared with 477 million 
bushels a year earlier. On a per capi- 
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1950, of 909 million bushels plus the 
1950 crop of 1,027 million bushels and 
imports of 4 million bushels, sup- 
plies for the calendar year totaled 
1,940 million bushels. Exports (in- 
cluding civilian relief feeding) and 
shipments to U.S. territories amount- 
ed to about 242 million bushels, com- 
pared with 405 million in 1949. Also, 
during 1950, about 212 million bush- 
ls were used for seed, animal feed 
and other non-food purposes, and 998 
million bushels were in stocks Jan. 
1, 1951. 

U.S. civilians in 1950 consumed 
about 1.4 lb. rye flour per capita, 
about the same as in the three pre- 


Apparent Civilian Consumption of Grain Products on a Per Capita Basis, Calendar Years, 


1935-39 Avernge, 1941, 1946, 1949, 


Percentage Co 
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ta basis, civilian consumption of 
wheat products in the U.S. was 193 
lb. (grain equivalent basis), the same 
as in 1949, but 15% below the pre- 
war average annual rate. 

Regarding wheat products, the re- 
port gives figures on per capita con- 
sumption of breakfast cereals as well 
as flour. For breakfast cereals, per 
capita consumption in 1951 is ex- 
pected to be 3.3 lb., the same as in 
1949 and 1950. 

The wheat supply situation in 1950 
looked like this, according to the 
report: With wheat stocks on Jan. 1, 
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The 1950 rye crop of 23 million 
bushels, plus Jan. 1, 1950, stocks and 
some imports brought total supplies 
for the 1950 calendar year to 43.8 
million bushels. During the year, 
these supplies were distributed as fol- 
lows: Domestic food use, 4.9 million; 
exports, 3.3 million; seed use, 5 mil- 
lion; livestock feed, 4.6 million; alco- 
hol and spirits, 7 million, and Jan. 1, 
1951, stocks, 19 million bushels. 

Per capita consumption of rice by 
U.S. civilians in the 1949-50 market- 
ing year was 5 lb. (milled basis), the 
same as in the preceding two years. 
Supplies during the 1949-50 year 
amounted to 2,715 million pounds 
(milled basis). Domestic food use was 
745 million pounds. 


Large Supplies 

Supplies of corn, oats and barley 
were much larger than average in 
1950. Civilian consumption of corn 
products was slightly higher than 
the 1949 rate mainly because of an 
expansion in the use of corn sugar 
and sirup. Retail prices of most corn 
food products averaged about the 
same as in 1949. 

During the 1950 calendar year the 
domestic use of corn as grain for food 
and non-food purposes amounted to 
2,887 million bushels, 3% more than 
in 1949. 

Domestic utilization of oats for 
food in 1950, accounting for only 2 or 
3% of the total crop, was about the 
same as in the preceding year. 

Food use of barley in the USS. 
increased slightly in 1950, after de- 
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or by recruiting persons who are not 
now counted in the labor force— 
homemakers, students, retired work- 
ers and the like. 

Now the article to which I am 
referring was concerned about the 
labor shortage for defense, or war 
production—which will have first pri- 
ority and which will pay the highest 
wages. It is pretty obvious, therefore, 
that those of us who are not in ac- 
tual defense production would do well 
to concentrate on holding on to the 
men and women we now have—and 
on developing in them, and in the un- 
skilled or rusty personnel we may 
have to draw on in the future, the 
greatest possible manpower. 

Thus, by easy stages, we have 
come to the question of what does 
generate—or “motivate’—the latent 
power and energy of the individual 
worker. What is this mysterious 
magic that will make a worker learn 
better, produce more efficiently and 
cooperate more willingly? 

Management has learned from 
personnel surveys, from psychologists 
and from everyday trial, error and 
observation—that the productive and 
willing worker does not live by wages 
alone . . . nor even by wages, bowl- 
ing teams and job security. The mod- 
ern discovery of a long-known fact 
is that he craves a sense of partici- 
pation—of being a member of the 
team rather than a cog in the wheel 
He desires recognition for a job well 
done as well as wages. And, most 
important of all, he would like to 
find a little interest and enjoyment 
in the work at which he spends the 
better part of his life—rather than 
to be everlastingly looking forward 
to week-ends, vacations and eventual 
old-age retirement. 

The management pioneers in hu- 
man relations have discovered that 
the individual does want these in- 
tangible incentives even though he 
himself may believe he prefers the 
week-ends. And these pioneers are 
proving that it is both possible and 
profitable to give him what he craves 
They have recognized that while va- 
cations with pay, recreational pro- 
grams and old-age pensions are im- 
portant, they are all concerned with 
the worker’s life while he is off the 
job. And they have come to realize 
that very little money or effort is 
being devoted to keeping him stimu- 
lated and satisfied while he is actu- 
ally producing. 

Obviously, this doesn’t make much 
sense. For as Douglas McGregor of 
Antioch College recently put it 
“the combination of incentives which 
is a means to satisfaction only when 
the worker is away from work. plus 
efficiency practices which eliminate 
important satisfactions while he is 
on the job, is an unbeatable one for 
making work unpleasant.” 


The Core of the Problem 

And so, while the human relations 
pioneers are by no means opposed to 
the growth and development of off- 
the-job benefits, they believe the core 
of the problem is on-the-job satisfac 
tion. Getting back to those basic prin- 
ciples we use in our relations with 
our own families, they know it is 
better to train and encourage an in- 
dividual to do a good job than to 
try to bribe him to do one—even 
though he himself may think he pre- 
fers the bribe. 

One of the best ways to encourage, 
or generate, the individual's creative 
power and initiative is to provide an 
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atmosphere in which it can flourish. 
This means that management must 
be receptive to new ideas that flow 
from the bottom up... that it must 
encourage the worker to suggest 
ways and means by which his job can 
be made more productive and effi- 
cient .. . that it will provide a mech- 
anism that will actually put such 
suggestions to work when they ap- 
pear to be feasible. 

It follows logically that the work- 
er who displays creative initiative on 
the job should be rewarded—by in- 
creased opportunity for promotion, 
by a straight financial gain or by 
some form of recognition (even if it’s 
only a pat on the back) for his extra 
effort. The main objective is to es- 
tablish in his mind the fact that his 
company wants him to think—to use 
his latent creative effort—and is will- 
ing to reward him for doing so. 

Although everything I have said so 
far about generating modern man- 
power has been aimed primarily at 
the man on the mass production line 
(the man or woman whose job is most 
likely to become routinely monoto- 
nous) the same fundamentals apply 
to the men and women who distrib- 
ute and sell the products of our mass 
production methods . . . only more so! 

This difference in degree is due to 
the fact that there are more oppor- 
tunities to generate, or motivate, the 
initiative and energy of the typical 
salesman since he is usually more 
receptive to motivation. And since 
many bakers employ large numbers 
of service-salesmen I'd like to take 
a little time right here to examine in 
detail some of the basic forces that 
make a salesman want to sell. 


The Desire to Sell 

First, of course, the good salesman 
wants to make money. So does every 
other worker, but the salesman wants 
to make more money than he needs 
for a sense of security. He wants to 
make money because he finds his 
self-realization in the 
achievement of material gains. In 
other words, the true salesman is an 
extrovert who finds an outlet for his 
personality and his desire to domi- 
nate his fellows through the civilized 
medium of closing a sale. 

Thus, the first incentive for the 
salesman should be a clear picture of 
the opportunities he will have for 
making sales and making money. 

The salesman, like other workers, 
is also eager to learn. However, while 
he is interested, and rightfully so, in 
the merits of his products, or how 
they are produced, he is more inter- 
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clining in the three preceding years. 
Civilian consumption of barley for 
food was about 20% above the pre- 
war (1935-39) average annual rate. 


1951 Prospects 

Regarding general prospects for 
1951, BAE officials pointed out that 
total stocks of grains on Jan. 1 were 
substantially above average and suffi- 
cient to meet both anticipated domes- 
tic food needs and prospective ex- 
port requirements until the 1951 
crops are harvested next summer 
and fall, and also provide substantial 
carryover stocks late into the next 
crop year. Exports of grains, accord- 
ing to indications, may at least equal 
those of 1950. 

Wheat stocks on Jan. 1, 1951, were 
the largest for that date since 1943. 
The pattern of domestic distribution 
during January-June, 1951, is ex- 
pected to be similar to that of 1950. 
Stocks of rye Jan. 1 were slightly 
larger than a year earlier. Domestic 
food and non-food use in the first 
half of 1951 is expected to be larger 
than the 1950 rate. Stocks of corn 
Jan. 1 were down 5% from a year 
earlier. Domestic use of corn is ex- 
pected to continue heavy, at least 
during the remainder of the mar- 
keting year which ends next Sep- 
tember. Jan. 1 stocks of both bar- 
ley and oats were larger than a 
year earlier. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GEORGE WESTON NET UP 

TORONTO—Production, sales and 
net profits during 1950 showed a 
substantial hike over previous years 
for George Weston, Ltd., the Cana- 
dian biscuit manufacturing group. 
Production was up 15%, sales up 10% 
while net profits rose from $2.71 a 
share to $3.18. The stockholders are 
to be asked to approve capital in- 
creases to finance the growing busi- 
ness. 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 











3 Quality Flour for Every Need 
Cliff H. Morris& Co. 


2 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK x1 








Ps Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave... Chicago 11, IIL. 











THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 





KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 


Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLQYR export 


99 Wall St. New York, N.Y. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FI_LOUR pomesnic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LO. &% CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 











H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mgr. 





PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LIT?LE ROCK . ARKANSAS 


L.C. SPINDLER 
QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cences 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 














The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 














Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue 





NEWARK, N. J. 





ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Cable Address: ‘“Dorrgacs,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 8. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, BE. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 











; : FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 

“Trevethoe” 17, The Grove, 
Brookmans Park, 
HERTS. ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “Alkers,’’ London. 


Nr. Hatfield, 








FIRMA M. WITSENBURG JR. 
Established 1868 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
OTHER CEREALS 
POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 

Cable Reference: 
Address H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witbure”’ Amsterdam 











JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Cable Address Code 
“VIGILANT Riverside 








W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
©. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““Wueatzar,”’ Glasgow 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW, C.2 
Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


127 St. Vincent Street 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers ‘ 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: “‘Puruip,”’ Dundee 











ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 











Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
“Cosmo” and “Mobil” 


Cable Address: 








CONVENTION CALENDAR 





April 5-8—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute, Inc.; The White House, Biloxi, 
Miss.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 1314 
Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. 

April 8-10—Tri-State Bakers Assn. ; 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 401 Board of 
Trade Bldg., New Orleans. 

April 10-1l—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, P.O. Box 
118, Waterloo. 

April 16-17— Nebraska Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Paxton, 
Omaha; sec.-treas., Howard W. Elm, 
917 Trust Bldg., Lincoln 8. 


April 16-18 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore. 

April 17-18 — Oklahoma Bakers 
Assn.; Oklahoma A & M School of 
Baking, Okmulgee; sec., Wilbur Bus- 
kin, Julie’s Bakery, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

April 18-21—Society of Grain Ele- 
vator Superintendents national con- 
vention, Hotel Statler, Buffalo; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, 327 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago. 

April 19-21—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Fairmont Ho- 
tel, San Francisco; sec., I. J. Strom- 
nes, Blue Anchor Bldg., 1400 10th St., 
Sacramento 14. 

April 20-21—Oklahoma Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Young- 
blood, Enid; sec., E. R. Humphrey, 
614 First National Bank Bldg., Enid. 

April 22-24 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Paso del Norte Hotel, El Paso, 
Texas; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, P.O. 
Box 127, Albuquerque, N.M. 

April 24-25 — Panhandle Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Herring Hotel, Amar- 
illo, Texas; sec., Joe S. Morris, Merit 
Mills, Inc., Amarillo. 

April 24-25—Bakers’ Forum, Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry of 
Southern California; sec., Phil Seitz, 
Suite 101, 3757 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles. 

April 27-28—Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Plaza Hotel, San An- 
tonio; see.-treas., Ben M. Ferguson, 
Brackett Grain Co., Fort Worth. 

April 29-May 1 — Texas Bakers 
Assn.; Baker Hotel, Dallas; sec., Mrs. 
Ed Goodman, 1134 National City 
Bldg., Dallas 1. 

April 29-May 2—Lake Michigan 
States Bakers Conference (Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin bak- 
ers associations) ; Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
cago; acting sec., Thelma E. Dallas, 
53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4. 

May 6-8—Associated Retail Bakers 
of America; William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; ARBA headquarters, 
735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, Ill. 


May 6-8—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver, Colo.; 
sec., Ted W. Kunde, 1727 Wazee, 
Denver 17. 

May 6-9—Southern Bakers Assn., 
Inc.; Palm Beach Biltmore, Palm 
Beach, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

May 11-12—Kansas Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn., Hotel Broadview, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec.-treas., O. E. 
Case, 823 Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson. 


May 13—Flour Millers Export 
Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill; sec., Miss Helen Gervais, 
National Press Bldg., Washington 4, 
D.C. 


May 13-14—National Association of 


Flour Distributors; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Wayne G. Mar- 
tin, The Northwestern Miller, 23 
Beaver St., New York 4. 


May 14-15—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 14-16—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 


May 14-18—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers; Sherman Hotel, Chicago; 
sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of 
Trade Bidg., Kansas City. 


May 20-21—Missouri Grain, Feed 
& Millers Assn.; Hotel Robidoux, St. 
Joseph; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, 
Higginsville, Mo. 

May 21 — Des Moines Feed and 
Grain Club, field day; Des Moines 
Golf and Country Club; chairman, 
W. L. Yearsley, Chase Bag Co., Des 
Moines. 

May 21-25—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Frank R. Schwain, Proc- 
ter & Gamble, M. A. & R. Bidg., 
Ivorydale, Cincinnati 17, Ohio. 

May 28-29—Ohio Grain, Mill & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Commodore 
Perry Hotel, Toledo; acting sec., H. E. 
Frederick, P.O. Box 267, Marysville. 


June 1-2—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke, Va.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 

June 2-4 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford; sec., Theodore Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia. 


June 3-5—Heart of America Bak- 
ers (bakers associations of Arkansas, 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska and Okla- 
homa); Hotel President, Kansas City, 
Mo.; temporary chairman, Joseph 
Denner, Golden Crust Bakery, Alva, 
Okla. 

June 3-5—New York State Associa- 
tion of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, 
Utica, N.Y.; acting sec., Percy Stelle, 
Room B-10, 2 Broadway, New York 4. 

June 9-12—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Poland Spring, Maine; secre- 
tary, Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16. 


N. V. indcswie Mastechappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
ole AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

The Chase National Bank, New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd,, London 











FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 











ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEBD 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skippergt. 7 
Cable Address: 








COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS"” 

All Standard Codes Used 








A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 











H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENER AL AGENCY 
es e With pers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos” a ——~ Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 





Wieger’s “Blitz (1908 & 1929) ~ 








Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR 8PECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bd., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


SINCE 1889 











N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL ‘‘CEREALES” 


VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 
P.O.B, 183 
Affiliated with: 


G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY 8.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 


ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 








Cable Address: “Gratns,” Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 








Cable Address: “Osieck,” 
All codes used 


Amsterdam 





Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 
(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Sole Agents for the 
Pilisbury Flour Millis Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





BECAUSE: 
We have been millers of 


BAKERY FLOURS 


for more than 50 years 











Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


BAKERY TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 
Globe Cereal Mills 


El Paso, Texas 


FLOUR 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 


Wide Tolerance Flours Make 








Happy Production Hours 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Grand Island 


* . To 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 


Fremont Hastings 











Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
500 sack OKLA 


King Milling Company 


1 sacks : “Washita” High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 


Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fitty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 














DWIGHT. BUILDING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Woman Shopper: “I was supposed 
to meet my husband here two hours 
ago. Have you seen him?” 

Floorwalker: “Possibly, 
What docs he look like?” 

Woman: “Well, he’s probably blue 
in the face by now.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


A track star was boasting of his 
achievements when a man sitting at 
a nearby table interrupted him. “T’ll 
race you,” said the stranger. “And 
you'll never pass me if you give me a 
three-foot start and let me 
the course.” 

The star looked at the portly gen- 
tleman and laughed. “Bet you 50 to 1 
I will,” he returned. “Where's the 
course?” 


“Up the ladder 


lenger 
¢¢ ¢ 


is the 


madam 


choose 


* answered the chal- 


“How 
bought?” 

“T've just realized how 
to drive a bargain.” 


¢7¢ ¢ 


Oliver Wendell Holmes once 
took an insane asylum for 
Realizing his mistake, 
to the gatekeeper and 
humorously: 

“I suppose, after all, there 
a great deal of difference.” 

“Oh, yes, there is,” replied the 
guard. “In this place you must show 
some improvement before you can 


get out.” 
¢$¢¢ 

A golfing clergyman had been bad- 
ly beaten on the links by a parishion- 
er 30 years his senior and had retired 
to the clubhouse rather disgruntled 

“Cheer up,” said his opponent. 
“Remember you win at the finish 
you'll probably be burying me some 
day.’ 

“Even then,” said the 
“it will be your hole!” 


¢?¢¢ 

Exasperated Father: “Bertram, why 
can’t you be good for a little while?” 

Bertram: “T’ll be good, Pop, if you 
give me a quarter.” 

Very Exasperated Father: “Non- 
sense! When I was your age I was 
good for nothing” 

¢?¢ 

A small retail grocer in a Chicago 
suburb had been trying for months to 
collect an overdue bill. But all his 
pleas and threats were completely 
disregarded. As a last resort, he sent 
a tear-jerking letter, accompanied by 
a snapshot of his little daughter. 
Under the picture he wrote: “The rea- 
son I must have my money.” 

A prompt reply enclosed a photo- 
graph of a voluptuous blonde in a 
bathing suit, labeled: “The reason I 


can't pay.” 
$¢¢ 

“So you lost your best friend. I'm 
so sorry. How did it happen?” 

“He was keelt by a weasel.” 

“Killed by a weasel? that’s very 
unusual. How did it happen? 

“Is driving a hotomobil. Is comeeng 
to a railroad crossing. Din’t heer no 
weasel.”’ 


second-hand car you 


hard it is 


mis- 

a college 

he explained 
commented 


is not 


preacher, 
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ARNOLD 


— 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Growr 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 








BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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Four Regional 
Meetings Held for 
Minnesota Bakers 


MINNEAPOLIS—A series of four 
regional meetings for bakers spon- 
sored by the Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota during March attracted a 
total registration of 229 bakers and 
104 allied tradesmen. Cooperating in 
the meetings was the Minnesota Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry. 

The programs were _ presented 
March 13 at Mankato, March 15 at 
St. Cloud, March 27 at Duluth and 
March 29 at Minneapolis. Co-sponsor 
of the Duluth meeting was the Duluth 
Retail Bakers Assn., while the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Minneapolis and 
the Associated Bakers of St. Paul 
participated in the presentation of 
the Minneapolis program. 


J. M. Long, secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Minnesota, served 
is chairman of each meeting. Assist- 


inc him was A. J. Vander Voort, head 
of the Dunwoody Baking School and 
technical editor of The American Bak- 
er, Minneapolis, who served as mod- 
erator of the production phase of the 
programs 

Suggestions on the production and 
merchandising of cakes were present- 
ed by two representatives of Procter 
& Gamble, Charles Keeney of Chi- 
cago and Arthur Sidebotham of Cin- 
Each appeared at two of the 
meetings 


cinnati 


Sweet goods products were dis- 
cussed by William A. Richards, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 


at the Mankato and St. Cloud meet- 
ings. In addition to production sug- 
gestions Mr. Richards urged the bak- 
ers to pay more attention to the dis- 
play of their merchandise and to make 
certain that the selling end of their 
efficiently as the 
production phase. A presentation of 
the “Cake Easter Egg” promotion of 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. was also 
given at the first two meetings of 
with L. C. Connelly of 
discussing the use of 
merchandising aids de- 
signed to promote the specialty item 


business runs as 


the series 
Minneapolis 
the various 


The specialty item discussed at the 
Duluth and Minneapolis meetings was 
General Mills’ “Roses-in-Snow” cake, 
designed for Mother’s Day promotion 
E. W. Scharf, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, made the presentation 
at Duluth and Ralph Herman, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was fea- 
tured on the Minneapolis program. A 
preview of the merchandising aids 
designed for the 1951 promotion was 
presented and bakers were urged to 
use the materials in increasing sales 

Joseph Keegan, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Chicago, appeared as a speaker 
on the Duluth and Minneapolis meet- 
ings, discussing “The Baking Indus- 
try from a National Viewpoint.” Mr 
Keegan reviewed the current status 
of baking industry operations in the 
defense economy and urged bakery 
menagement to be alert to the chang- 
ing opportunities that lie ahead 

W. E. Lingren, editor of The Amer- 
ican Baker, Minneapolis, appeared at 
all of the meetings, reporting current 
news of the industry of both national 
and state-wide interest. He outlined 
the importance of the nation-wide ob- 
servance of the 10th anniversary of 
the flour and bread enrichment pro- 
gram 

Also featured at each of the meet- 
ings was a discussion of the price 
control regulations now in effect and 
being planned by the federal govern- 
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ment and an analysis of how they 
affect baking industry operations. 
Representatives of both the regional 
and district offices of the Office of 
Price Stabilization participated in the 
discussions. 

A cocktail hour following each 
meeting was presented under the 
sponsorship of the Minnesota Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STORAGE WALL COLLAPSES 

TOPEKA, KANSAS — Grain pres- 
sure was blamed for the collapse of 
the end of a large grain storage shed, 
owned by the C-G Grain Co., here 








recently. Employees worked day and 
night to get the exposed wheat under 
shelter. Damage to the grain was 
slight. Half of the wheat stored in the 
structure is owned by the govern- 
ment. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
HOST TO TEN EUROPEANS 


CHICAGO—The Chicago Board of 
Trade was host recently to 10 repre- 
sentatives from seven European “Mill- 
er Plan” countries who are in the 
U.S. studying trade facilities. 
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The group included: John Ljung- 
green, Denmark; Sigurd Norbert, 
Jean Sidoux and Edvardo Gransag- 
nes, France; Dr. Hellmut Weising and 
Avgust Kohlrausch, Germany; Ru- 
dolph Frick, Sweden; Constantin Con- 
stantinou, Greece; Francisco de Bene- 
dictis, Italy, and H. J. E. Peelen Kan 
and Lourenz Fritz van der Zee of the 
Netherlands. 

They visited the trading floor of the 
Board of Trade, attended the lecture 
on the “Story of the Market” and 
spent some time in the grain sampling 
and weighing department offices of 
the board. 





iS 
jee 5 


AN ORIGINAL LITHOGRAPH BY HENRY E. WINZENRIED 


There’s Nothing Like a Piece of Cake... 


No matter where you are, there's nothing like a piece of good cake. And to 
keep cake good .. . to seal in its oven freshness . . . there is nothing like the 
Riegel Papers especially developed for bakery use, papers that are highly 
protective, attractive to the eye and that work well on high-speed packaging 


machinery. 


There are Riegel Papers for almost any need you may have in protective 
packaging .. . papers that you can depend on for economy and production 
efficiency . . . papers that are now serving the sales leaders in many dif- 
ferent fields. Riegel Paper Corporation * 342 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17. 


= 
_ Riegel TAILOR-MADE PAPERS FOR PROTECTIVE PACKAGING —_ 
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Direct Flour Purchase by German 
Prime Minister Draws Criticism 


HAMBURG — Considerable feeling 
has been aroused in German commer- 
cial circles by the disclosure that the 
recent deal with the U.S. for 66,000 
tons of flour was handled directly 
by the prime minister of the federal 
government, Dr. Adenaur. 

Without consulting either his own 
officials or the trade, Dr. Adenaur, in 
conjunction with a banker and oper- 
ating through an official of a major 
international exporting firm, made 
enquiries for the purchase of wheat 
in the U.S. When the agent reported 
that the quantity of wheat required 
by Germany was not available, Dr. 
Adenaur gave instructions for the 
purchase of 66,000 tons of flour. 

The German central bank and the 
office for controlling foreign con- 
tracts received direct instructions to 
make available the necessary foreign 
exchange and to sign a contract they 
had not had the opportunity of ne- 
gotiating in accordance with cur- 
rent practice. 

The facts only became known, trad- 
ers report, when the deal was already 
completed. Strong protests were im- 
mediately voiced by the central bank, 
government officials and by the pri- 
vate trade, and stress was laid on the 
prevailing shortage of foreign ex- 
change and the closing of a contract 
by irregular means. Despite these 
protests, reports indicate that the 
prime minister proposes to make fur- 
ther purchases in a similar manner. 

Action Defended 

In defense of Dr. Adenaur’s action, 
observers point out that the difficult 
economic situation prevailing  re- 
quired unusual methods and he took 
the step of direct interference in 
matters normally handled by govern- 
ment departments so that the ar- 
rangements could be completed with 
the maximum of secrecy. 

Nevertheless, the establishment of 
this precedent has caused consider- 
able concern to the private ‘importers 
who have expended considerable en- 
ergy in attempting to convince the 
government of the efficiency to be 
gained by leaving such deals to ex- 
perts. Handling of trade in this man- 
ner without the assistance of experi- 
enced traders is considered to be dan- 
gerous. While Dr. Adenaur had the 
assistance of a senior foreign official 
of a reputable export firm, it is con- 
sidered that the deal did not serve 
the best interests of Germany. 

Suggestions have been made that 
difficulties are liable to arise in the 
U.S. by the use of this direct sys- 
tem of buying, and observers con- 
sider that any confusion which might 
arise could have unfortunate reper- 
cussions on future trade with Ger- 
many. 

The present situation is extremely) 
favorable for more U.S. flour exports 
in view of the inability of Canada to 
supply the wheat and flour which 
the Germans wished to obtain under 
a barter transaction. The final re- 
quirement from Canada was whittled 
down to 5,000 tons within the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. Require- 
ments which are urgently necessary 
to boost the German strategic reserve 
to 1.3 million tons by July might have 
to come in the form of flour because 
of the advantages of transportation, 
flour being easier to carry than wheat. 


Confusion Noted 


Confusion has also been caused in 
trade circles by the government's in- 
decision in making plans for the dis- 


posal of the flour bought from the 
U.S. The formerly prevailing system 
of allocation through traders was 
abandoned in respect of the first ship- 
ments and users were empowered to 
nominate the importing firm they de- 
sired to handle the U.S. flour on their 
behalf. 

Whether or not this new system is 
to continue has not been revealed and 
traders have expressed some appre- 
hension that the government pro- 
poses to handle the distribution di- 
rectly without recourse to the pri- 
vate trade. 

Refuting allegations that they have 
no policy to suggest in substitution 
of the present setup, which is built 
on the system of government buying, 
the German importers state that they 
would be willing to accept the sys- 
tem currently in force in Holland. 
This consists of an efficient quota 
system divided among the qualified 
importers and which has worked suc- 
cessfully during the past year. 
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THREE ADDED TO SALES 
STAFF OF FLAVOR FIRM 

NEW YORK—Three 
sentatives have been 
sales staff of Magnus, Mabee & Rey- 
nard, Inc., New York and Chicago 
essential oil house, and two other 
representatives have been assigned 
different territories. 

The five assignments fit into the 
pattern of expansion for the firm’s 
sales force as outlined by Percy C. 
Magnus, MM&R president, at a re- 
cent sales conference. 

Two of the new men, Melvin R. 
Ander and Jack R. Kaestner are as- 
signed to the Midwestern sales divi- 
sion with headquarters in Chicago. 
Mr. Ander was formerly in the sales 
department of the Pet Milk Co. Mr. 
Kaestner, former vice president of 
the Acme Chemical Co., is the author 
of many papers relating to the lab- 
oratory specialty field. Both men are 
World War II veterans. 

The third new sales 


new repre- 
added to the 


representa- 


tive, James J. McDowell, has been as- 
signed to the metropolitan New York 
sales force. A veteran of World War 
II, he is a member of the Salesmen’s 
Association of the American Chemi- 
cal Industry. 

The men assigned to new terri- 
tories are Zane McCarty and Walter 
P. Spry. Mr. McCarty, formerly of 
Chicago, has been assigned to the 
Southwestern sales force and will 
have headquarters in Memphis. Mr. 
Spry, with headquarters in Roches- 
ter, N.Y., will continue to cover part 
of New York and will add a portion 
of Pennsylvania. 
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VIRGINIA BAKERS COUNCIL 
PLANS PRODUCTION CLINIC 


WILLIAMSBURG, VA. — Tenta- 
tive plans for a retail bakers produc- 
tion and merchandising clinic here 
May 22-23 have been announced by 
the Virginia Bakers Council, Inc. 

The clinic will open at 1:30 p.m., 
May 22, and most of the afternoon 
will be devoted to production clinics 
and demonstrations on coffee cakes, 
pies, cakes and pastries. A dinner and 
merchandising forum are scheduled 
during the evening. 

The production clinic will be re- 
sumed the following morning, with 
panel discussions on quality, price 
controls, wage controls and other cur- 
rent problems. A luncheon will com- 
plete the affair. 
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BACHMAN BAKERIES, INC., 
BUYS PURITY PRETZEL CO. 


READING, PA. — Announcement 
has been made by Arthur T. McGon- 
igle, president, Bachman Bakeries, 
Inc., of the merger of Purity Pretzel 
Co. of Harrisburg, Pa., with Bach- 
man Bakeries. 

The merger is the second impor- 
tant acquisition by the Bachman com- 
pany in recent months. In the latter 
part of 1950, Bachman Bakeries pur- 
chased the Layfield Pretzel Co., Al- 
lentown, Pa. 

Arthur T. McGonigle, president, 
and Raymond McGonigle, vice presi- 
dent of Bachman Bakeries, Inc., will 
become members of the board of di- 
rectors of the Purity Pretzel Co. J. 





Feed and Feed Grain Price Indexes 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE FEEDSTUFFS PRICES 1934-35 TO DATE 
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Dinsmore Worthing 


FEED PRICE CHIEF — Dinsmore 
Worthing, vice president in charge 
of purchasing for the Chas. M. Cox 
Co., Boston, is scheduled to take over 
soon as head of the feed section of 
the Office of Price Stabilization. He 
will succeed Lloyd S. Riford, chair- 
man of the board of the Beacon Mill- 
ing Co., Cayuga, N.Y., who recently 
left the OPS post because of illness. 
Official appointment of Mr. Worthing 
awaits clearance of the necessary pa- 
pers. 





G. Walborn will continue as presi- 
dent of Purity Pretzel Co. and also 
will become a vice president and a 
member of the board of directors of 
the Bachman Bakeries, Inc. 
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NEW YORK BAKERS CLUB 
SETS ’51 GOLF SCHEDULE 


NEW YORK—The Bakers Club, 
Inc., has announced its golf sched- 
ule for the year. On April 19, the 
season will open at the Garden City 
(L.I.) Country Club. 

The May 15 meeting will be held 
at Baltusrol Golf Club, Springfield, 
N.J.; June 19, at Plandome (L.I.) 
Golf Club; July 10 at Winged Foot 
Golf Club, Mamaroneck; Aug. 7 at 
the Westchester Country Club, Rye. 

On Sept. 7-9, the club will join 
other eastern groups at the Phila- 
delphia Bakers Club outing at Mon- 
mouth Hotel, Spring Lake, N.J. The 
Sept. 20 meeting will be at the White 
Beach Golf & Country Club, Ha- 
worth, N.J., and the final golf day 
will be held at North Hills Country 
Club, Douglaston, L.I., Oct. 25. 

Because of the holidays which so 
many members spent in Atiantic 
City, Washington or Florida, the reg- 
ular March luncheon was cancelled. 
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LOS ANGELES RETAILERS 
EMPHASIZE PROMOTION 
LOS ANGELES—A policy of em- 

phasizing sales promotion has been 

adopted by the Master Bakers Retail 

Association of Los Angeles County. 
The board of directors has an- 

nounced that such programs will 
take precedence over other matters 
at meetings. Allied baking companies 
have been asked to present sales 
promotion plans for retail bakers to 
the association as soon as these pro- 
grams become available. 

Time will be scheduled for such 
sales stimulation programs at the 
meetings of the MBRA, it was an- 
nounced by Philip A. Seitz, executive 
secretary. 
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Reliability 


White to dark—a type for every purpose 
... Also RY-BLEN-DO—a blend of Pillsbury's 
choice Rye Flours and strongest Northwest 
Clear. 


If you have ever tasted sweet corn that went into the kettle 
just a few moments after it was picked, you’re not likely 
to forget its full, fresh flavor. 

Rye flour, too, is at its best when fresh. And that’s a good 
reason for getting your rye flour from Pillsbury. Thanks to 
efficient distribution, careful handling, and rapid turnover, 
Pillsbury’s Rye Flours reach you while their fine rye 
flavor is at its peak. 

If your aim is to make the best-tasting loaf of rye bread in 
town, here’s your flour! 


Pillsbury's Rye Flours 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minn 
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LONDON — Market men _ believe 
that recent British wheat and flour 
buying activity in the U.S., together 
with heavy purchases in Canada, is 
connected with the government's de- 
termination to build up strategic food 
reserves for use in the event of war. 

Coupled with this activity is the 
report that the British and Canadian 
governments are already negotiating 
a new wheat agreement to operate 
from Aug. 1, 1951. 

Although refusing to reveal details 
of the program because of the ad- 
verse effect it would have on trading 
conditions, officials admitted under 
questioning by opposition members of 
Parliament that buying was actually 
taking place. Critics, alleging that 
current stocks of wheat and flour 
have reached an all-time low, stated 
that available supplies were only suffi- 
cient to cover demand for a four- 
week period, half of what it was dur- 
ing wartime. In the face of this, ob- 
servers consider the position serious. 

Evidence of the failure of the gov- 
ernment to take proper steps was pro- 
vided by Conservative members who 
pointed out that out of an allocation 
of $210 million provided by Parlia- 
ment for stockpiling purposes only 
$8.4 million had been used. 

Authorities Criticized 

The conviction is growing in the 
country, declared Robin Turton, Con- 
servative agricultural expert, that 
very little is being done to provide 
emergency stocks of food. Had the 
government embarked on the wheat 
and flour buying program earlier, the 
country would have been more se- 
cure and a considerable amount of 
money would have been saved, he said. 
The government declined for a long 
time to pay the higher prices operat- 
ing outside the International Wheat 
Agreement, with the result that it 
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The following trade-marks have 
been published in the Official Gazette 
of the United States Patent Office 
preliminary to registration. Manufac- 
turers and distributors who feel that 
they would be damaged by the regis- 
tration of any of these marks are 
permitted by law to file a formal no- 
tice of opposition, within 30 days 
after official publication of the marks. 
Official publication dates are included 
below. 








THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS"’—Schultz 
Baujan & C« Be town, Ill.; wheat flour 
eake flour, corn : shelled corn in bulk 
and oats in bull e claimed since Dec. 20 
1938. Published March 20, 1951 

SEARCHLIGHT—Chickasha (Okla.) Mill 
ing Co wheat flour Use claimed since 
Aug. 24, 1901. Published March 20, 1951 

GOLD CAPE—Leon G. Kingsley, doing 
business under trade name Kingsley Flour 
Co New Yorh N.Y wheat flour Use 
claimed since Le 8, 1948. Published March 
2 1951 

DIADEM-——-Northwestern Elevator & Mill 
Co Mt. Vernor nd Toledo, Ohio; wheat 
flour. Use claimed since June 12, 1912. Pub 
lished March 13, 1951 

PEG SNOW Northwestern Elevator & 
Mill Mt Vernon and Toledo, Ohio 
wheat flour. Use nimed since Jan. 1, 1934 
Published March 13, 1951 

MARTHA WHITE Royal Barry-Carter 
Mills, Inc Nashville, Tenn.; corn meal 
Use claimed since Nov. 21, 1902. Published 
March 13, 19 

TROJAN—Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapo 
lis, Minn wheat flour. Use claimed since 
Oct. 1, 1931. Published March 13, 1951 

LOG CABIN—Interstate Bakeries Corp 
doing business as Log Cabin Bread Co 
Los Angeles, Cal., and Kansas City, Mo.; 
bread. Use claimed since July 9, 1922. Pub 
lished March 13, 1951 

GOLD MEDAL—Southwest Cracker Co 
Wichita Kansas crackers, Use claimed 
since January, 1908. Published March 20 


1951. 
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British Begin Stockpiling Wheat, 
Flour for Use in Event of War 


was now coming in to buy on a ris- 
ing market. 

Frederick Willey, parliamentary 
secretary to the Ministry of Food, re- 
plied that it was impossible to build 
up a year’s supply of imported food 
because its activities were limited by 
the shipping position. The policy has 
been to buy bulky items for which 
there is storage capacity because this 


would save shipping in time of war, 
he said. Additionally, authorities are 
exploring the possibility of adding to 
the available storage space through- 
out the country. 


He claimed that British agriculture 
is better mobilized for war than it 
has ever been in the past, the wheat 
production this year being 2.5 million 
tons as opposed to a crop of 1.5 mil- 
lion tons in 1938-39. Mr. Willey dis- 
counted the fears of the critics and 
declared that the machinery of gov- 
ernment bulk purchase made it much 
easier to build up a stockpile. He gave 
assurance that authorities were sat- 


61 


isfied with the progress of the pro- 
gram because they had already com- 
pleted, or were on the way to com- 
pleting, arrangements for all essen- 
tial foods. 
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HOUSTON COMMERCE UP 


HOUSTON—Despite smaller cot- 
ton exports, the Port of Houston, 
whose total commerce during 1950 set 
a record, experienced the best two 
months in history during January and 
February, when tonnage increased 
13.7%, W. F. Heavey, port director, 
reports. 








° 
© 
Special Note: First published in 1947, this review of enrichment requirements in the U.S.A. is 


now brought up to date by the inclusion of milled white rice, the latest grain food to be fortified with 
vitamins and minerals. This year, the Tenth Anniversary of white bread a 
priate time to publish a new edition of this popular, helpful resume. We 
copies gratis. Just write our Vitamin Division. 


nd flour enrichment, is an appro- 
shall be pleased to supply extra 





The ROCHE REVIEW of 


enrichment requirements 





























ALL FIGURES REPRESENT MILLIGRAMS PER POUND 
be "3 
PRODUCT Thiamine Riboflavin Niacin iron $ BK 
(B,) (B2) t 2m 
MIN. MAX. MIN. MAX, MIN. MAX, MIN. MAX, | ro 
Enriched BREAD, or other backed 
baked products 11 1.8 0.7 1.6 10.0 15.0 8.0 12.5 oe 4 
— Pap 
Enriched FLOUR* 2.0 2.5 1.2 1.5 16.0 20.0 13.0 16.5 Ge 
gy ¥ 
Enriched FARINA? 1.66 ~ 1.2 - 6.0 - 6.0 - a8 : 
es 
Enriched MACARONI products? 4.0 5.0 17 2.2 27.0 34.0 13.0 16.5 fae 
| Enriched NOODLE products? 4.0 5.0 17 2.2 27.0 34.0 13.0 16.5 
Enriched CORN MEALS 2.0 3.0 1.2 1.8 16.0 24.0 13.0 26.0 
Enriched CORN GRITS* 2.0 3.0 1.2 1.8 16.0 24.0 13.0 26.0 
Pig Enriched MILLED WHITE RICE® 2.0 - * 16.0 - 13.0 - 
rag. 














No maximum levels have been enforced. 

Levels allow for 30-50% losses in kitchen procedure. 

Levele must not fall below 85% of minimum figures after a specific rinsing test deacribec 
Levels must not fall below 85% of levela shown after washing and rinsing. 


PPPePrs 


In enriched self-rising flour, calcium is also required between limits of 500-1500 mg. per pound. 


i in the Federal Standards of Identity, 


* Omitted in the U.S.A, and Puerto Rico but used in certain Far Eastern countries to a minimum level of 1.2 mg. per pound, 





The maximum and minimum levels shown above for enriched bread, en 





riched flour, enriched farina, 


enriched macaroni, spaghetti and noodle products, enriched corn meal and corn grits are in accordance 
with Federal Standards of Identity or State laws. Act No. 183 of the Government of Puerto Rico requires 
the use of enriched flour for all products made wholly or in part of flour. This includes crackers, pretzels, etc. 

The levels for milled white rice are officially those of the Government of Puerto Rico. These levels are 
commonly accepted in U. S. domestic and export marketing and are based on the recommendation of 


the Committee on Cereals, Food and Nutrition Board, National Research Council. 





ROGHE VITAMINS FOR 


VITAMIN DIVISION - HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. 


In Canada: Hoffmann-La Roche, Ltd., Montreal, Que. 





- NUTLEY 10, N. J. 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


You can't see baking quality in flour 
by looking at it... but you soon know 
the top notch quality of SUNNY 
KANSAS by the baking results it 
produces. SUNNY KANSAS always 
helps your bread quality because its 
superior baking values are insured by 


the finer wheats we grind. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA ad 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


KANSAS 





All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 
A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 


The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 














Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks iisted om the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the New York Curb market: 

High Low Close Close 
Mar. 


Allied Mills, Ine. 
Allis-Chalmers 
Pid. $3.25 
Am. Cyanamid 
Pfd 
A-D-M Co. 
Borden 
. Baking Co 
. $5.50 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 
Pid. $7 
Cream of Wheat 
‘ Chemical 
Pid. $4 A 
Pfd. $3.25 2nd 
**Flour Mills of 
America, Inc. 
Gen. Baking Co. 
Pfd. $38 
Gen. Foods Corp. 
Pid. $3.50 
e Mils fac 
Pid. 3%% 
Pid. 5% 
Hathaway Bak., 
Ine., “A” 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. ¥ 
Merck & Co. 
Pid. $3.50 
Biscuit Co. 
Pid. 37 
Novadel-Agene 
Omar, Ine. 
Pillsbury M., Co 
Pid. $4 
Pr. & Gamble 
surity Bak. Corp. 
Quaker Oats Co. 1 
vid. $6 16614 
Ralston Purina 
Co., 83.75 Pid 103% 
St. Regis Pa. 
Pid. 34.40 
Std. Brands, Ine. 
Pid. $4.50 
tSterling Drug 
Pid. $3.56 
Sunsh. Bis., Inc 
United Biscuit 
of America 
Pid, 34.5 
Victor Ch. . 52 394 *51% 
Pfd. $3.50 100% 
Ward Baking Co. 215 2 20 
Warrants i% 71% 
Pid. $5.50 102% 102% 
Bid Asked 
+Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 14% 16 
tsafety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Ine. 16% 18 
*Standard Milling Co. oa 8% 9% 
*Previous close. **Midwest stock market. 
+Over counter. tSubsidiary Sterwin Chemi- 
cals, Inc, 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded March 31: 
Bid Asked 
Great A. & P. Tea Co. 12 129 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pid. 131% 134 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5 Pfd. . 107% 108% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $8 Pfd. «. 168 
Wagner Baking Co. ee i’% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. - 16 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Low Close Close 


-1950-5 
Can, Bread, Pfd. 56 
Can. Bakeries 10 
. Food Prod.. 4.60 
. 70 
Catelli Food, B 25 
Consol. Bakeries 9 
Federal Grain, A 14% 
Pid. $1.40 24 
Gen, Bakeries 3.50 2.3 
Lake of the Woods 37 
Maple Leaf Mig. 15% 
McCabe Grain, A 11% 
Ogilvie Flour 25 21 
rid. 168 163 
Purity Flour, Pfd. 52 416% 
Toronto Elevs. 54% Uw 
George Weston 35% 30 32 
Pid. 444% . 104 99 99% 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Canada Bread 3.00 3.25 
Canadian Food Prod., A .... 
Catelii Food, A ° coos 2B 
Inter-City Bakery 13% 
International Milling, Pfd. 160 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd. Sas 
McCabe Grain, B y . 9% 
1-Pacific Grain . = 
Purity Flour . 7 
Reliance Grain 60 
St. Lawrence Flour 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 
Western Grain 1.00 
Woods Mfg. 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipment ind stocks of flax 
Minneapolis and Duluth for the 
nding Mar. 1 n thousand bushels 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1 11950 1951 1950 1951 1950 
9,749 


Minnes 
Duluth 
Week « 
Minneapolis 

ruluth 


apoli 


USE 
AT LEAST 
6% 
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from farm 
to you 


DAIRYLEA 


(NON-FAT) 
DRY MILK 
SOLIDS 


for 
better bread 








DAIRYMEN’S 
LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION, 
INC. 


100 Park Ave., M.¥.17 
Phone ORegon 9 - 1230 





“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








en ” 
Golden Loaf” mas ou: 
rand— 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








Garland Mills, Inc. 
Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Fam ous for Quality 
GREENSBURG, IND. 








W. H. SCHNEIDER 
Company 


Board of Trade Bidg. 


. Grand 7751 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Canadian Claims 
Superior Flour 
Aids Export Gain 


TORONTO—Canada is capturing 
the Philippine flour market because 
Canadian flour is better than that 
supplied by the U.S., James G. Whar- 
ry, vice president of the Quaker Oats 
Co. of Canada told members of the 
Canadian Exporters Assn. March 29. 

Mr. Wharry emphasized that ex- 
porters must beware of sending in- 
ferior articles anywhere in the Far 
East. “The best flour that goes out 
of Canada goes to the Philippines, 
and this is the flour that is taking 
the market away from the U.S.,” he 
declared. 

Mr. Wharry, who recently returned 
from a business trip to the Orient, 
reported that Canadians were highly 
regarded in the Philippines because 
it was appreciated that they had “no 
ulterior motives in expanding their 
trade.”’ Throughout the Far East, he 
cautioned, exporters should take more 
pains in pushing their products for 
buyers were anxious to do business. 

During 1950, total sales of Cana- 
dian flour to the Philippines were in 
the region of two million sacks, a 
considerable increase over the 800,000 
sacks sold in 1946. 

Spokesmen for U.S. mills most fre- 
quently have cited the substantial 
price advantage held by Canadian 
flour exporters in competing for the 
Philippine market. 
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USDA SELLS 25 MILLION 
POUNDS OF EGGS TO U.K. 


WASHINGTON — The Production 
and Marketing Administration of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
announced the sale to Great Britain 
of 25 million pounds dried whole eggs 
purchased by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. for price support purposes in 
1950. 

Of the total quantity involved in 
the purchase, the greater part will 
be paid for by the U.K. with their 
earned dollars. The remainder will be 
paid for by the Economic Cooperation 
Administration and Sec. 32 funds, un- 
der authority of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1948 on the basis of 
the cost of the commodity or the mar- 
ket price, whichever is lower, at the 
time and place of delivery. These 
transactions will result in an average 
price to CCC for the entire 25 million 
pounds of about 44.5¢ Ib. 

These transactions will reduce pres- 
ent holdings of dried eggs to slightly 
less than 42,000,000 lb. out of a total 
of 82,700,000 lb. purchased in 1950. 
Including the quantity sold to the 
British, total sales and disposals since 
Dec. 31, 1950, when support was dis- 
continued, have amounted to 59 mil- 
lion pounds, including all the remain- 
ing powder acquired in 1948 and 1949. 
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VANCOUVER SHIPMENTS 
OF FLOUR STILL LARGE 
VANCOUVER — Flour shipments 
from this port in January continued 
at the same high level which char- 
acterized the movement for the three 
previous months. A total of 312,818 
bbl. went out in January, which com- 
pares with 359,610 bbl. in December 
and 301,322 bbl. in November. 
Clearances in January were fea- 
tured by the big movement to the 
Philippines, the shipments there be- 
ing the largest for months, totaling 
178,679 bbl. However, shipments to 
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the U.K. were only half the previous 
month, amounting to only 58,605 bbl. 
The movement to China also slipped 
sharply at 2,577 bbl. 

Other destinations in January were 
Central America 24,062, West Indies 
21,065, Straits Settlements 11,225, 
Thailand 5,208, East Indies 3,933, Ja- 
pan 3,602, Panama 3,132, Ecuador 
544 and Colombia 186 bbl. 

—"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW HOUSTON WHARF 

HOUSTON—The Port of Houston’s 
newest facility, open-type wharf 16, 
second new terminal to be complet- 
ed at the port within 11 months, will 
be officially dedicated at noon March 





5. Materials not requiring shed cov- 
erage will be handled at the wharf. 
Work also is underway on another 
new wharf No. 8, an epen-type dock 
to be built at a cost of $1,250,000. 
The construction is part of the dock 
building and rehabilitation program 
at the port which began at the end 
of World War II. 
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KANSAS CITY CHEMISTS 
TO DISCUSS SANITATION 
KANSAS CITY—A program fea- 

turing sanitation has been planned 

by the Kansas City section of the 

American Association of Cereal 
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Chemists for its meeting at the 
Hotel President April 4. 

James Doty, Doty Technical Lab- 
oratories, Kansas City, will speak on 
recent developments in sanitation and 


James Spalding, Quaker Oats Co., St” 


Joseph, will report on a seminar held 
recently in Washington, D. C., under 
the joint sponsorship of the Corn 
Millers Federation and the Food and 
Drug Administration. 

He plans to illustrate his discus- 
sion with a series of slides produce” 
by the microanalytical division of 
the FDA which show representative 
contaminating materials. The meet- 
ing will start at 8 p.m. 
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better production and lower maintenance costs. 


That's why bakers from coast to coast are 
relying on DC Pan Glaze. That's why leading pan 


manufacturers are featuring new pans factory-glazed 


of the country. 





with this silicone coating, and why pan cleaning 
and glazing services are springing up in all parts 


Remember, the best bread is best baked in pan 
glazed pans. For maximum cleanliness and quality, call 
the Bakery Service Representative in your area—today. 
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BASKETBALL FILM SEEN 
BY MINNESOTA ALLIEDS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Dave MacMillan 
of the coaching staff of the Minne- 
apolis Lakers basketball team, was 
the guest speaker at the monthly 
meeting of the Minnesota Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry at 
McCarthy's Cafe here March 30. 

Mr. MacMillan, whose team is en- 
gaged in playoffs for the professional 
basketball world championship, en- 
tertained the allieds with personal 
experiences from his 21 years of 
coaching the University of Minnesota 


DOUGH WHITENER 
WYTASE is the registered trode mork ot 


the J. R. Short Milling Compony ‘to designate its 


notural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


“That's beautiful wh 
bread!”? ... and that, ¢ 


tlemen, i 1s the finest com 


pliment a one can 


a baker. A 


2 


salute to | i 


bakers who make beau 
ful white bread—th th 
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basketball team, and from his years 
of college and professional basketball 
competition. 

“Mr. Basketball & Co.,” 
story of George Mikan, 
the greatest basketball 
half-century, and his Laker team- 
mates, was shown to conclude the 
social side of the evening. 

J. M. Long, representing tbe. Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Minnesota, reported 
on the regional meetings held through- 
out the state in March, with the bak- 
ers and allieds cooperating. The meet- 
ings were pronounced a success, de- 
Spite inclement weather and impas- 


the film 
selected as 
star of the 


~ 
— » 


sable roads which limited attendance 
in some cases 

E. T. LeMire, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, chairman of the 
allieds’ annual fishing party, an- 
nounced that this year’s event would 
be held at Izaty’s Lodge, Lake Mille 
Lacs, June 15-17 

W. E. Lingren, The American Bak- 
er, Minneapolis, president of the 
group, was in charge of a discussion 
of allied trades plans for cooperation 
with the during the annual 
convention of the state bakers’ 
ciation, at the Hotel Radisson 
May 14-15. It was announced 


bakers 
asso- 
here 
that 


, R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 38th and South May Streets, Chicago ¢ 
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Wes Fesler, nationally-known foot- 
ball coach who joined the University 
of Minnesota coaching staff as head 
football coach last fall, would be 
guest speaker at the allied trades 
luncheon, and that representatives of 
the Minneapolis Aquatennial and the 
St. Paul Winter Carnival would be 
featured at the baker-allied luncheon. 
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DUNWOODY STUDENTS GET 
TOUR OF PILLSBURY MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS—The students and 
staff of Dunwoody Baking School, 
Minneapolis, spent a day as the guests 
of Pillsbury Mills, Ine., March 28. 
Tours, a luncheon and talks made up 
the agenda for the day. 

After being welcomed by E. A. Lar- 
son, manager of soft wheat flour sales 
for Pillsbury, the group toured Pills- 
bury’s “A” mill, and the company’s 
products control department and 
bakeshop. During an hour's visit to 
the Minneapolis Grain Exchange, the 
group heard George Wilkens of the 
exchange give a short talk on the 
marketing of grain. Luncheon was 
served to the group at the Minneapo- 
lis Athletic Club. 

Philip W. Pillsbury, president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., welcomed the 
group to the afternoon meeting at the 
Pillsbury auditorium. Several mem- 
bers of the Pillsbury staff spoke on 
aspects of the milling and 
baking businesses. George B. Wag- 
ner, director, biological control, talked 
or. mill and bakery cleanliness. Flour 
quality was discussed by C w. Bra- 
bender, consulting engineer. C. R. 
Stratton, director, bakery sales serv- 
ice, spoke on Pillsbury and the bak- 
er, end F. H. Wendorf, director of 
bakery merchandising and sales pro- 
motion, discussed the merchandising 
of bakery products. 


various 
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DRY MILK INSTITUTE 
PLANS APRIL MEETING 

CHICAGO—The 26th annual meet- 
ing of the American Dry Milk Insti- 
tute will be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel here April 17-18. The 
meeting will bring together manu- 
facturers and allied representatives 
from all sections of the country to 
discuss the current situation and 
outlook for the dry milk industry. 

According to the announcement of 
the meeting by B. W. Fairbanks, ex- 
ecutive director of the institute, do- 
mestic sales of nonfat dry milk solids 
are at their highest level in history 
and climbing steadily. 

Dr. Preston Richards, director of 
the Dairy Branch, Production and 
Marketing Administration, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, will address 
the manufacturers April 17. Repre- 
sentatives of the army and navy will 
also speak to the group during the 
sessions. Other features will include 
discussions on the market situation, 
product quality and its relation to 
sales and usage, and maintenance of 
year-round supply. 

The meetings will conclude with a 
group luncheon April 18, at which 
the entire dairy industry will be rep- 
resented. 
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Bonded Grain in the United States 
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IWA Quota 





ied from page 
sions in matters of trade to the U.S 
if they expect the U.S. to supply 2 
million 


tons of bread grains on a 


gift basis 


Enmeshed in the Indian aid ques- 
tion is the burlap shortage. Govern- 
ment officials agree that the burlap 
shortage is acute and threatens to 
impede normal movement of some 
U.S. crops at this time. But they 
point out that while India has used 
its burlap supplies in exchange for 
requirements from other nations it 
also has shipped the U.S. its propor- 
tionate share of the available In- 
dian production of burlap this year. 

The burlap solution appears to be 
in the making now that Pakistan 
and the Indian government have 
agreed to terms for a new trade 
agreement between those two coun- 
tries 

Meanwhile, it was reported that 
the government of India is still con- 
sidering Canada’s offer of a large 
volume of low grade wheat. Indian 
officials are said to be suspicious of 
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the so-called strings attached to the | officials, both of which groups ex- 


deal. 
Coordination at Work 

The entire grain export situation 
appears in a much brighter aspect 
now that the North American Grain 
Export Assn. has appointed C. L. 
Simering to act for them in co- 
ordinating the grain export move- 
ment of the private trade with that 
of the Commodity Credit Corp. Ob- 
servers remark that at no time in 
the past has there been a more har- 
monious and smoother working ac- 
cord than now exists between the 
commercial exporters and USDA. 

Evidence of this “accord may be 
found in the volume of grain ex- 
pected to be shipped in March. Fig- 
ures compiled by the coordinator dis- 
close that for the first three weeks 
of March, slightly more than 1 mil- 
lion tons has been reported exported 
by the port terminal elevators for 
CCC and the trade. Indications are 
that the total outbound movement 
for the month will exceed the rec- 
ord-breaking monthly figure for 
February when more than 1.4 mil- 
lion tons moved. 

One USDA official confidently pre- 
dicts that 1.7 million tons will move 
in March, which would break all 
records for whole grain exports if 
achieved. The March-April grain ex- 
port program as recently announced 
by USDA was 3.4 million tons, and 
1.7-million-ton level for March would 
indicate probable fulfillment and in- 
dicate the relaxation of export per- 
mit operations within a short period 
of time. 

However, the operation of the per- 
mit system appears to have been 
accompanied with less friction than 
ordinarily might have been expect- 
ed. This is attributed to two points. 
First, the USDA officials in charge 
of the permit recommendations have 
revealed a keen understanding of 
the problems of commercial export- 
ers and have been liberally flexible 
in expediting the movement of pri- 
vate trade contracts. Next, the ex- 
porters themselves have responded 
for the most part with accurate and 
prompt information regarding sales 
and shipping schedules which has 
eliminated a possible source of fric- 
tion to the operation of the permit 
system. 

The size of the export movement 
and the fact that it can be sustained 
over a more than two-month period 
in face of rail car shortages and 
uncertainties of ocean shipping has 
surprised both trade and government 
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| pressed grave doubts that anything 


like the present level could be con- 
sidered more than an ideal rather 
than a practical goal. 


Announcement Made 

The USDA announced March 29 
that cumulative sales of U.S. wheat 
and flour under the IWA has reached 
the U.S. 1950-51 guaranteed quantity 
of 248,164,000 bu. and that sales of 
wheat or flour, regardless of destina- 
tion, would no longer qualify for ex- 
port payment under the terms of the 
wheat agreement program. 

The daily export payment rate an- 
nouncements have been discontinued. 

During the period March 23, 1951 
to March 29, 1951, inclusive, the CCC 
confirmed sales of 2,212,000 bu. wheat 
(including wheat and wheat flour in 
wheat equivalent) under the IWA 
against 1950-51 quotas. The sales in- 
cluded 150,000 sacks of flour (347,- 
000 bu. wheat equivalent) and 1,- 
865,000 bu. wheat. 

The table on page 68 shows by 
countries of destination for the 1950- 
51 wheat agreement year the cumu- 
lative sales of U.S. wheat and wheat 
flour which had been’ confirmed 
through March 29 and sales by other 
exporters which had been recorded 
by the International Wheat Council 
through March 22. 
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FIREMEN BURN HOUSE 
FOR DELAWARE MILL 
SMYRNA, DEL.—Members of the 
Smyrna volunteer fire department 
added a new trick to their trade re- 
cently. 
They burned down a house. 
The structure was a two story 
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frame building, which was destroyed 
to make room for expansion of the 
Weigel Flour Mills. According to 
Samuel Weigel, Jr., owner of the 
mill, plans are to build a 50,000 bu. 
grain elevator, a dryer, a large ca- 
pacity corn sheller, a truck lift and 
other grain machinery. 

Unable to give the house away 
and unsuccessful in negotiations to 
have it wrecked or removed, the mill 
engaged the firemen to supervise its 
burning. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Philip W. Pillsbury, president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and 
Mrs. Pillsbury will sail April 5 on the 
Queen Elizabeth from New York for 
a month’s vacation in Europe. Ac- 
companying them will be Mr. Pills- 
bury’s mother, Mrs. Charles S. Pills- 
bury, and his sister, Mrs. John A. 
Becker, Castleton-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
Mr. Becker will fly to join them later 
in Europe. 

e 

Recent visitors at the New York 
offices of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., were 
Dewey J. Samson, bakery mix man- 
ager in the bakery products sales de- 
partment, Minneapolis, and Alvin Bor- 
er, director of technical service, bak- 
ery mix department, Springfield, Ill. 

cs 

Daniel J. Rhule, sales manager, 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, and Mrs. Rhule left this week 
for a motor trip to New Orleans, the 


Gulf Coast and Florida. They will re- 
turn to Kansas City in about two 
weeks. 

£ 

Hill Clark, treasurer of Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago, attended 
a meeting of the Flour Mill Account- 
ants Assn. March 30 in Kansas City. 

* 

Shelby Johnstone, president of 
Lloyd Harris Pie Co., has been elected 
vice president of the Lincoln Village 
Businessmen's Assn. in Chicago. Lin- 
Village is a new Chicago shop- 
ping center. 


coln 


* 

Allan Q. Moore, vice president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and 
Mrs. Moore left by plane March 31 
for a vacation in France and Italy. 
They plan to return in early May. 

a 

H. H. Lampman, executive director 

of the Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago, 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


CABLE ADDRESS "LAKURON’ 


LIMITED 
TORONTO, CANADA 


was in Lincoln, Neb., March 28, con- 
ferring with Dr. Ruth M. Leverton, 
professor or nutrition research of the 
University of Nebraska. 
e 

Ned Nolan, Shreveport, La., repre- 
sentative for the Kansas Milling Co., 
was a recent visitor at the home of- 
fice of the company in Wichita. 


& 

Mead’s Fine Bread Co. has an- 
nounced the return of Alex K. Miller 
to Roswell, N.M., as operations man- 
ager of Mead's plants in eastern New 
Mexico. Mr. Miller, vice president of 
the company, was plant manager at 
Roswell before moving to Lubbock, 
Texas, in 1947. W. I. Christian, who 
succeeded Mr. Miller as Roswell plant 
manager in 1947, will continue in the 
same position. 


Robert F. Imbs, secretary and 
treasurer of the J. F. Imbs Milling 
Co., St. Louis, is spending several 
weeks at Phoenix, Ariz. 

s 

Harry Stover, president of the 
Geary (Okla.) Milling Co., was a re- 
cent visitor at headquarters of the 
Oklahoma Millers Assn. in Oklahoma 
City. 

2 

Walter R. Scott, executive vice 
president of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, was reelected last week as 
councilman-at-large from the first dis- 
trict in the Kansas City municipal 
elections. 

e 

Henry L. Sumpter, sales manager 
for the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Wichita, is on a two weeks’ trade 
trip in southern states. 

3 
grocery products sales 
the southeastern and 
divisions of General 
Minneapolis, attended a 
in Oklahoma City of 


A. Z. Kouri, 
executive for 
southwestern 
Mills, Inc., 
recent meeting 
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sales managers and supervisors in the 
southwestern division of General 
Mills. 

e 


David D. Vaughan, Chicago man- 
ager for the Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn., and Mrs. Vaughan 
have returned from a three-week va- 
cation at Ocala, Fla. 

a 

H. R. Cramer, vice president of the 
southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City, is on a 
trip in Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas. 

ca 

Paul M. Peterson, manager of the 
durum division of International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, with Mrs. Pe- 
terson, is vacationing at Hot Springs, 
Ark. 

2 

The Texas wheat crop is not likely 
to exceed 12 million bushels on the 
basis of current conditions, W. B. 
Lathrop, vice president of the Tex- 
O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas, said 
recently on a visit to the Kansas City 
Board of Trade. 

S 

Richard R. Walter, who recently 
became associated with the Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, office of Goffe & Carken- 
er, Inc., has been elected to member- 
ship on the Hutchinson Board of 
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Trade. He was graduated from Kan- 
sas State College at Manhattan two 
months ago. Mr. Walter is the son 
of Dewey E. Walter, grain buying 
manager at Kansas City for Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc. 


* 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Bovey, Jr., are 
in Rome and plan to spend two 


months touring Italy, France, Swit- 
zerland and England. Mr. Bovey un- 
til recently was president of the Can- 
non Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
s 2 

Henry E. Kuehn, vice president, 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
is on a vacation in Europe. 


P. E. O’Brien, regional grocery 
products sales manager for Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Kansas City, was in Okla- 
homa recently to attend the wedding 
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of Miss Ann Tillma and Louis Trost, 
dr. Miss Tillma is the daughter of 
Claude F. Tillma, grocery products 
sales branch manager for Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., at Oklahoma City. 

e 

Fred Merrill, manager, grain de- 

partment, of the Wichita (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co. was a recent visitor 
at the Hutchinson (Kansas) Board 
of Trade. 

* 


W. E. Dehn has been named Toledo 
branch manager for the National Bis- 
cuit Co., according to an announce- 
ment by T. G. Richter of Cleveland, 
district sales manager. Mr. Dehn suc- 
ceeds J. D. H. Lowden, who is retir- 
ing after 42 years with the company. 
Mr. Dehn, who joined the company 
as a salesman in Cleveland, has been 
associated with Mr. Lowden in Toledo 
for three years. H. M. Cunningham 
of Cleveland takes over Mr. Dehn’s 
former position. 


DEATHS 


Walter Henry Schroeder, senior 
partner of the Schroeder-Smith Grain 
Co., El Reno, Okla., died March 26. 
A native of Nebraska, Mr. Schroeder 
was a resident of Oklahoma for 15 
years. 











Henry J. Hahn, vice president of R. 
C. Williams & Co., Inc., bakery sup- 
ply house, died recently at the age 
of 79. Mr. Hahn joined Jaburg Bros. 
44 years ago and remained there until 
its merger with the R. C. Williams 
firm. 


Helen Hook Cain, 72, widow of Vic- 
tor A. Cain, prominent in the south- 
western flour milling industry for 
many years, died March 29 at her 
home in Leavenworth, Kansas. Her 
husband, who died in 1940, operated 
the Leavenworth Milling Co. and the 
Victor Milling Co. of Marshall, Mo., 
from 1904 to 1935. Two of his broth- 
ers are now active in the milling in- 
dustry, John Cain, as manager of the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City, and in general charge of south- 
western operations for the Interna- 
tional Milling Co., and Arthur S. Cain, 
in a flour brokerage business in Kan- 
sas City. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices ere quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. Exceptas noted, 





the price situation reported in these columns is that of the day preceding publication. 








Southwest 


Kansas City: Moderate, scattered 
improvement in domestic flour de- 
mand resulted in a small upturn in 
bakery flour sales last week in the 
Southwest. However, there was a 
lack of export interest except for a 
few remaining lots under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. Thus, to- 
tal flour business in the Southwest 
averaged only about 25% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 31% 
the preceding week and 61% a year 
ago. Approximately 30% of last 
week's business was in export grades. 

Two or three central states chain 
bakers booked some flour, but in 
small quantities. One bought approxi- 
mately 25,000 sacks from one source. 
Another bought three or four medium 
lots of up to 7,000 sacks, and a third 
booked one or two moderate lots 
on a price-date-of-shipment basis. A 
southeastern bakery account bought 
around 12,000 sacks and outside of 
these few multiple-car deals there 
was only a scattering of sales of up 
to 1,000 sacks in size. 

It was obvious that bakers were 
reducing inventories and intending to 
ride on current contracts before buy- 
ing any more flour. Mills report an 
unusually large number of contracts 
which have been collecting carrying 
charges because bakers have been de- 
laying shipment. This situation points 
up the fact that bakers bought on a 
heavier scale earlier in the crop year 
than is now necessary to meet their 
requirements, and there are scattered 
indications of slower bread sales in 
many sections of the country. Much 
of the trade believes that when many 
of the current contracts are closed 
bakers will revert to p.d.s. for the 
remainder of the crop year. 

Family flour business was very 
slow. Most accounts are booked for 
60 to 90 days, and there has been 
no incentive to purchase flour in 
spite of the fact that prices were ad- 
vanced 10@15¢ sack last week. The 
advance brought in a little business, 
but it was not in any great amount. 
Southern family flour sales have been 
limited by an extremely wet spring 
in the cotton regions, and farmers 
have not been able to get into the 
fields. Thus retail sales in the South 
have not been up to spring stand- 
ards. 

Export business was extremely lim- 
ited. Practically no business was re- 
ported outside of a few scattered 
lots to the Netherlands. IWA sub- 
sidies were withdrawn because of 
completion of the U.S. export quota. 
Foreign buyers were either booked 
for the remainder of the crop year or 
were not prepared to pay the fuil 
market price for flour. 

Shipping directions were slower, 
and operations at most mills were re- 
duced to an average of four to four 
and one half days last week. The 
backlog of orders held by mills 
shrank about 10 days during the 
month of March, and the unfilled or- 
der balance averaged about 50 days 
going into April. Production at Kan- 
sas City last week was 86% of 
capacity, compared with 91% the 


preceding week and 78% a year ago. 

Clears were in very slow demand 
because of the drying up of export 
demand. Trades were very limited 
last week. Offerings were improved, 
and the market was down 10@20¢ 
sack from a week ago. 

Quotations March 31, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.80@5.85, stand- 
ard 95% patent $5.70@5.75, straight 
$5.65@5.70; established brands of 
family flour $6.60@7.55, first clears 
$4.80@4.90, second clears $4.70G 
4.75, 1% ash clears or higher $4.25@ 
4.65; soft wheat short patent $7.20G 
7.50, straight $5.75@5.85, cake flour 
$6.40 @ 6.85. 

One mill reports domestic busi- 
ness active, 4 fair, 3 quiet, 6 slow, 8 
dull. 

Wichita: Mills operated four days 
at capacity last week. Demand con- 
tinued very dull, sales of all types av- 
eraging 28% , compared with 15% the 
preceding week. Shipping directions 
were only fair. Prices March 30 were 
up 10¢ sack on family flour and 15¢ 
sack on bakery flour, compared with 
the previous week. 

Texas: Demand at the end of the 
month showed no improvement but 
continued at the same slow pace as 
in the past several weeks. The small 
sales were about equally divided be- 
tween family, bakers and export bus- 
iness and were only about 20-25% of 
capacity. Running time averaged 
about three to four days. Prices were 
unchanged on family flour, about 10¢ 
higher on bakers and 15¢ lower on 
clears. Quotations March 31: Family 


flour, extra high patent $6.90@7.30, 
high patent $6.60@7.70; standard 
bakers, unenriched $6.10@6.25; clears 
$5.20@5.35, delivered Texas common 
points. 

Hutchinson: Flour business was 
slow in Hutchinson last week with 
practically no _ inquiries received. 
Slack buying for domestic use was 
particularly noticeable. Buyers con- 
tinued to exhibit caution and some 
have indicated they will soon buy on 
a price date of shipment basis. Ship- 
ping directions picked up to the ex- 
tent that mills were operating at one 
half of capacity or slightly better. 
Flour prices were 10¢ sack higher, 
with adverse predictions for the com- 
ing crop providing the impetus. A 
late-week rain failed to offset pes- 
simism concerning the 1951 crop. 
Quotations, Kansas City basis: Fam- 
ily patent $6.30@6.40; bakers pat- 
ent $5.50@5.60, standard $5.40@5.50. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was quiet. Prices were 5¢ sack higher. 
Shipping directions were slow. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Stronger wheat mar- 
kets failed to stimulate flour demand 
to any appreciable extent, and sales 
last week were only slightly higher 
than the previous week—the poorest 
this crop year. Sales averaged 24% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
13% the preceding week and 64% a 
year ago. 

Troubling millers along with the 
slowness in sales is the difficulty in 
getting shipping directions on flour 
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bought earlier. It is apparent to 
trade observers that bakers are al- 
lowing inventories to dwindle follow- 
ing the period of building both big 
stocks and order backlogs. Also con- 
tributing to the slow-down is the ap- 
parent drop in retail sales. 

While the order backlog of mills 
declined during March, considerable 
flour remains on books and good run- 
ning time for several weeks would 
be assured if shipping directions can 
be secured. Some contracts, it is re- 
ported, have gone beyond specified 
shipping periods and are accumulating 
carrying charges. Most of the big bak- 
ing establishments still have heavy 
forward contracts for flour. 

Despite a 10¢ sack advance in fam- 
ily flour prices, sales did not increase 
measurably. The prospect of new sales 
lost its steam when the wheat mar- 
ket took a setback following the date 
of the price increase announcement. 
Directions on family flour also slowed 
down. 

Production last week averaged 90% 
of five-day capacity for Minneapolis 
mills, compared with 89% the pre- 
vious week and 78% a year ago. For 
the entire Northwest, operations av- 
eraged 77% of capacity, compared 
with 76% the previous week and 75% 
a year ago. 

Shipments from all spring wheat 
mills averaged 78% of capacity. 

A strong millfeed market helped 
to offset advances in wheat, and flour 
quotations were boosted only 5@10¢ 
sack. 

Quotations April 2: standard pat- 
ent $6@6.15, short patent $6.10@6.25, 
high gluten $6.50@6.75, established 
brands of family flour, enriched $6.55 
@7.65, first clears $5.80@6.45, whole 
wheat $5.90@5.95. 


Interior Northwest Mills: Sales 
were slow last week, along with ship- 
ping directions. Several mills report 
having past-due contracts. Produc- 
tion held at 70% of five-day capacity, 
the same as the previous week. A 
year ago output was 74% of capacity. 


Central West 


Chicago: Chicago mills reported an- 
other slow week for the flour trade 
Directions were very slow last week, 
and buyers were ordering only for 
fill-in purposes. Occasional carlot or- 
ders were reported, but on the av- 
erage, there was very little selling. 

Family flour experienced another 
dull week, with only a few scattered 
sales being made. 

There is a definite ease in the box- 
car shortage now, and most mills are 
finding it easier to attain cars to fill 
their needs. 

Quotations March 31: spring top 
patent $6@6.42, standard $5.90@6.32, 
first clear $5.90@6.27; hard winter 
short $5.85@5.97, standard $5.75@ 
5.88, first clear $5.52, family flour 
$7.90; soft winter short $7.10@7.27, 
standard $6.40@ 7.02, first clear $5.40 
@5.87. 

St. Louis: Local mills report new 
sales were quiet last week. Buyers 
held off in a waiting attitude. Ship- 
ping directions were reported to be 
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very slow. Demand for clears was 
also inactive. 

Elsewhere in the area, extreme 
dullness prevailed. Neither bakery 
nor family flour buyers indicated 
any willingness to make further com- 
mitments, preferring to wait out the 
market. Millers applied pressure early 
in the week on the theory that bad 
crop news and higher markets might 
induce buyers to cover, but the re- 
sponse was disappointing. Prices of 
bakery and family grades were un- 
changed. Clears and low grade de- 
mand was easier, but there was no 
pressing accumulation in mill hands. 
Very little fresh export business was 
worked, but mills were filling old 
contracts. Prices on the lower grades 
were about 10¢ under a week earlier. 
There has been a general complaint 
by millers of slow shipping direc- 
tions, resulting in reduced mill op- 
erations. 

Quotations, St. Louis, March 31: 
family top soft patent $6.85, ordi- 
nary $6, top hard $7.60, ordinary 
$5.90; bakers soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.75, cake $6.75, pastry $5.80, 
soft straights $5.90, clears $5.70; 
hard winter short patent $6, stand- 
ard patent $5.85, clears $5.65; spring 
short patent $6.35, standard $6.25, 
clear $6.15, low protein clears $5.45. 


East 

Buffalo: Flour sales in this area 
were still lagging in volume last 
week. The only business reported was 
some replacement buying by local 
area bakers and a little buying by 
one chain bakery with eastern con- 
nections, Mills were reporting poor 
shipping directions influenced by the 
scarcity of cars and partly by poor 
bakery goods sales. 

Production again ran under the 
previous week, with no substantial 
pick-up expected for at least another 
week. Rising wheat prices precipi- 
tated price rises in all grades of 
flour. 

Quotations, March 31: Spring fam- 
ily $8@8.10, standards $6.60@6.65 
high gluten $7.10@7.20, short patents 
$6.70@6.75, first clears $6.50@6.55; 
hard winter standards $6.30@6.40, 
first clears $6.05@6.10; soft winter 
straights $6.30@6.35, first clears $6.70 
@6.80, patents $6.50@6.55. 

Pittsburgh: Flour bookings last 
week sagged below the low levels 
which prevailed over the past several 
weeks. Interest in quotations also 
continued to lag. Sales of very small 
volume in both hard Kansas and 
spring and soft winter wheat flours 
proved stocks are ample, and bakers 
and jobbers feel they can sit back and 
await further developments in gov- 
ernment price controls. 

Family flour prices advanced 10¢ 
in advertised brands, and some unad- 
vertised brands also showed markups. 

In spite of the protection afforded 
prospective family flour buyers, very 
few sales were made. Directions were 
fair. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, 
March 31: Bakers hard Kansas stand- 
ard patent, $6.14@6.38, medium pat- 
ent $6.19@6.43, short patent $6.29@ 
6.58; spring standard patent $6.46@ 
6.77, medium patent $6.51@6.85, 
short patent $6.56@6.87; clears $6.47 
@6.73, high gluten $7@7.32; family 
flour, advertised brands $7.96@8.10, 
other brands $6.30@7.56; pastry and 
cake flours $5.85@7.90; Pacific Coast 
pastry flour $6.67@6.77. 

Boston: Moderately higher flour 
prices were the rule last week. The 
fluctuations were mostly the result 
of higher wheat quotations. Springs 
were unchanged to 5¢ higher, while 
hard winters recovered an early 5¢ 
loss to finish unchanged. Soft wheat 
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flours were 5¢ lower to 10¢ higher. 

Dealers reported activity dwindled 
to sales of jobbing proportions, and 
generally buying was merely to main- 
tain inventories at a conservative 
level. Some of the trade expected 
a slightly improved trading interest, 
based primarily on crop damage re- 
ports in the Southwest, but this ad- 
vice was virtually ignored. 

Probably the greatest influence in 
the trend of inactivity was the fact 
that most mills were advising their 
accounts to proceed cautiously until 
the outlook becomes clear. Indica- 
tions of an advance in family flours 
failed to stimulate any movement to 
beat the price increase. This was be- 
lieved to emphasize the fact that 
most buyers were holding adequate 
inventories. 

Quotations March 31: spring short 
patents $6.67@6.77, standards $6.57 
@6.67, high gluten $7.12@7.22, first 
clears $6.47@6.62; hard winter short 
patents $6.42@6.52, standards $6.22 
@6.32; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.62 
@6.82; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.92@6.22; high ratio $6.92@7.72; 
family $8.22. 

New York: Small, conservative buy- 
ing held flour business last week to 
very limited volume. The trade did 
not even evidence interest in prices, 
and the market was entirely without 
feature. Both bakers and jobbers were 
feeling the decrease in consumption 
of baked goods, and business did 
not respond to the holiday season. 

Shipping directions continued very 
slow. Following a rather protracted 
period of boxcar scarcity, mills re- 
ported greater availability, but the 
trade was not interested in sending 
shipping directions and accumula- 
tions at B.E.D.T. were very heavy. 

Therefore with ample stocks on 
spot, more favorable Korean news 
and prospects of a heavy wheat crop, 
buyers saw no need for future cov- 
erage. Sizeable balances remained on 
mill books, with the longer lasting of 
previous contracts. In large bakery 
circles only one buyer was reported 
to have taken a moderate quantity 
to cover about a week’s needs. Prices 
were about 5¢ higher. 

Quotations March 31: Spring high 
glutens $7.10@7.20, standard patents 
$7.55 @7.65, clears $7.45@7.60; south- 
western short patents $6.45@6.55, 
standard patents $6.25@6.35; high ra- 
tio short patents $6.85 @ 7.80, 
straights $5.90@6.30. 


Philadelphia: The local flour mar- 
ket continued last week to suffer 
from a lack of buying attention. 
Dealings remained light. Quotations 
did not change from the previous 
week. 

Some observers believe the fail- 
ure of flour to follow the recent 
downtrend in grain is an indication 
that its undertone is stronger, but 
others note that insufficient quan- 
tities are changing hands these days 
to provide the impetus for a price 
movement in either direction. 

Only a scattering of small-lot or- 
ders from independents prevented 
trade from reaching a_ standstill. 
Larger operators have ample sup- 
plies of flour, with a few big bak- 
eries confronted with a storage prob- 
lem since regular deliveries are build- 
ing up backlogs at a time when con- 
sumption is subnormal due to the 
lag in retail demand for baked goods. 

It is felt that a sharp dip in values 
would be required to bring out any 
sizable flow of new commitments. 
Since this would tend to increase 
the amount of flour on mill books 
rather than provide running time the 
millers are seeking, price-cutting 
would seem an unlikely development. 

Quotations March 31: spring fam- 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations 
load lots, prompt delivery, in tons, packed in 100-Ib 


Chicago 


Spring bran $58.00 
Hard winter bran 
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GRAIN 


FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
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May July 
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UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by 
of Trade in bushels (000's omitted) on 
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ily $7.80@8.05, high gluten $7@7.15, 
short patent $6.60@6.70, standard 
patent $6.50@6.60, first clear $6.40@ 
6.50; hard winter short patent $6.35 
@6.45, standard $6.25@6.35, soft win- 
ter standard $4.90@5.20. 


South 


New Orleans: Moderate activity 
prevailed last week in the flour busi- 
ness. Wheat was strong and higher, 
bringing advances in flour prices of 
10@15¢ sack. These higher flour 
prices proved no stimulant to sales, 
and the volume of business worked 
was only moderate. 

Hard winters enjoyed the larger 
proportion of sales, with bakers and 
flour jobbers showing most interest. 
Northern springs and soft winters 
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MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 


Roya! Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
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were exceptionally quiet, with limit- 
ed amounts of the former type being 
worked, Cracker and cookie bakers 
showed some interest in soft winters; 
however, their purchases were of 
small volume and principally to cov- 
er replacement, with an occasional 
purchase for 60 days’ shipment. II- 
linois and Missouri soft winters got 
most of this business. 

Shipping directions again. slowed 
somewhat as was expected after the 
heavy directions preceding March 15. 
Stocks on hand are heavy and well 
maintained. 

While inquiries on export flour 
were somewhat more active, sales 
were in only moderate volume to both 
Europe and the Americas. 

Quotations, New Orleans, March 
31, packed in 100-lb. multiwall pa- 
pers: hard winter bakery short pat- 
ent $5.95@6.05, standard $5.80@5.95, 
first clear $5.10@5.30; spring bak- 
ery short patent $6.50@6.65, stand- 
ard $6.20@6.45, first clear $6.15@ 
6.40, high gluten $6.70@6.95; soft 
wheat short patent $6.25@6.55, 
straight $5.80@6, first clear $4.95@ 
5.25, high ratio cake $6.50@6.90; Pa- 
cific Coast cake $7.10@7.20, pastry 
$6.40@6.55; basis all rail. Shipments 
by barge from Minneapolis approxi- 
mately 20¢ sack less 

Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 
21%, compared with 26% the pre- 
vious week and 80% a year ago. Fam- 
ily buyers took 60% of bookings and 
bakers 40%. Operations averaged 
63%, compared with 73% the pre- 
vious week and 70% a year ago. 
Prices closed unchanged to 10¢ high- 
er. Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points, March 31: carlots, family 
short patent $6.40@7.55, standard 
patent $6.15@7.25; bakers unenriched 
short patent $6.05@6.25, standard 
patent $5.90@6.10, straight grade 
$5.85@6.05; truck lots 35¢ higher on 
all grades. 


sge 
Pacific Coast 
Seattle: The market was quiet, 


and production was down somewhat 
from the previous week. Millers re- 
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ported that the Army is requesting 
deferment of shipments on outstand- 
ing contracts, and this resulted in 
a slowing down of milling activity. 
Stocks are ample to take care of 
current and nearby needs; thus a 
general slowing down was noted. 
With new crop wheat not too far 
away and large production in sight, 
domestic buyers were inclined to 
work up existing commitments and 
to refrain from buying forward. The 
market was unchanged to slightly 
higher on most grades of flour. Fam- 
ily patent $7.40, bluestem $6.73, bak- 
ery $6.95, pastry $6.48. 

Portland: Withdrawal of the wheat 
and flour subsidy will close out just 
about the last market for the Pa- 
cific Northwest the Philippines. 
While the Philippines have booked 
their quotas, it had been felt that 
this amount might be increased. Mills 
here feel that this market is now 
wide open for Canadian flour millers, 
and until they run out of wheat, 
Pacific Northwest mills will be out 
of the picture. Other bookings are 
very limited. Domestic buyers con- 
tinue to buy sparingly, and mills are 
already beginning to feel the lack 
of bookings. Operations are gradual- 
ly being curtailed. 

Flour prices were advanced earlier 
in the week, but on a sharp decline 
in local wheat prices markets were 
lower at the close. Quotations March 
31: high gluten $7.11, all Montana 
$6.88, fancy hard wheat clears $6.73, 
bluestem bakers $6.72, cake $7.46, 
pastry $6.66, whole wheat 100% $6.42, 
graham $6, cracked wheat $6.02. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: The shortage of 
wheat is still the main factor affect- 
ing the flour market in eastern Can- 
ada. Some plants have been com- 
pelled to reduce production because 
of inability to obtain sufficient sup- 
plies to take care of the large orders 
on their books. The position is even 
more acute for the smaller millers 
who are unable to carry large stocks 
of wheat, and a complete shutdown 
has been reported in some instances. 

Most plants, however, are suffi- 
ciently covered to continue well into 
April, but even with the help pro- 
vided by the opening of navigation, 
expected to be earlier than usual 
this year, conditions will be difficult. 
Further reports have confirmed that 
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the quality of the wheat awaiting 
shipment at the Lakehead is not 
good, a situation which provides fur- 
ther reason for caution in accept- 
ing but a small fraction of the ex- 
port orders which foreign importers 
are anxious to place. Better quality 
wheat may follow later in the spring 
because Wheat Board officials have 
estimated that the prairie farmers 
are holding 150 million bushels on 
the farms. 

The German inquiry for 5,000 tons 
is still open, however, and if diffi- 
culties can be smoothed, the Wheat 
Board is reported willing to make the 
necessary wheat available. Unfortu- 
nately, finalization of the deal has 
been blocked by more difficulties in 
the financial arrangements which are 
tied up with the proposed barter 
deal for German manufactured goods. 

A recession in domestic demand, 
which was a feature of the trade 
recently, was only temporary. The 
usual amounts are now being sold. 

Quotations March 31: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.20 
bbl., seconds $10.70, bakers $10.60, 
all less cash discounts, in 98's cot- 
ton, mixed cars with 10¢ added for 
cartage where used; for export to 
the U.K., government regulation flour 
$13.04 per 280 lb. to end of April, 
$13.25 per 280 lb. to end of June, 
Montreal. 

There is no change in the winter 
wheat flour situation, and demand 
continues poor. Quotations March 31: 
$9.75@10.25 bbl., second jutes, Mon- 
treal; export $5.60 per 100 lb. cot- 
tons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 

Good amounts of winter wheat are 
being delivered from farms, and 
prices are high with a premium be- 
ing offered for top grade wheat in- 
tended to fulfil export demands. Do- 
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mestic demand is taking care of all 
offerings not going to the export 
market. Quotations March 31: $2.15 
@2.40 bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Vancouver: The volume of export 
business worked through here last 
week continued comparatively small 
due mainly to the shortage of the 
required milling grades. There con- 
tinues to be a strong demand from 
many parts of the Far East for Ca- 
nadian flour, but in only a very lim- 
ited number of instances have the 
exporters been able to get the nec- 
essary conversion permits from the 
Wheat Board. 

It was reported in local trade cir- 
cles that Japanese buyers had closed 
business for some flour manufactured 
from Grade 5 wheat, and it was pre- 
sumed that this flour would be used 
in the manufacture of Ajinamoto, a 
Japanese flavoring product. 

No new business has developed in 
the Philippines, and none is expect- 
ed until around the end of this month 
when bids will likely be called for 
the June quota. Information received 
by the trade is to the effect that 
additional flour supplies will be made 
available under the IWA for Hong 
Kong consumption. This volume is 
estimated around 7,000 tons for the 
balance of the current crop year, 
with the flour to move there under 
import permits granted by the Hong 
Kong authorities 

While other sections of the Far 
East such as Singapore and the 
‘Netherlands East Indies continue to 
seek Canadian flour, only low grades 
are available and exporters are coun- 
selling against such business on the 
grounds that Canadian mills should 
only move the higher grades to these 
areas and not risk losing future busi- 
ness due to complaints from bak- 
ers as was the case last year in 
connection with sales to Ceylon 

Domestic business continues along 
routine lines with prices unchanged. 
For hard wheat grinds cash car 
quotations: first patents $11 in 98's 
cottons; bakers patents $9.70 in pa- 
per bags and $10.15 in cottons; west- 
ern cake and pastry to the trade 
$10.95 @ 11.50. 

Winnipeg: Canadian mills last 
week worked just over 46,000 bbl. 
flour for export. IWA countries took 
32,800 bbl. of this amount, with only 
three countries listed as _ buyers, 
Hong Kong, Costa Rica and Vene- 
zuela. There were only two countries 
taking the 13,300 bbl. of Class 2 
flour, Japan and the Netherlands 
Antilles. Domestic trade was mod- 
erately good and supplies on hand 
were sufficient to take care of all 
buying orders. Quotations March 31: 
top patent springs for delivery be- 
tween Ft. William and the British 
Columbia boundary $10.95@11.55; 
second patents $10.45@11.05; second 
patents to bakers $10.05@10.35; all 
prices cash carlots. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Aided by good nearby 
demand and limited offerings, mill- 
feed markets advanced $1@2 ton in 
the past week. Quotations: bran $56, 
standard midds. $59, flour mills. $60, 
red dog $61 

Duluth: Demand was slow last 
week, the trend was unchanged and 
lower, and supplies were adequate. 
Quotations: pure bran $54.50@55.50, 
standard bran $54@55, standard 
midds. $59@60, flour midds. $59@60, 
mixed feeds $56@57, red dog $59@60. 

Kansas City: Demand for both bran 
and shorts was good at Kansas City 
last week, and values of the products 
reached the high points of the calen- 
dar year. Mill operations were re- 











duced, cutting the offerings of mill- 
feed, and active demand created the 
surge in prices. Quotations: bran 
$52.50@53.25, shorts $59.50@60.25. 

Oklahoma City: Miilfeeds closed 
$3 higher on bran and $3.50 higher on 
shorts. Quotations, straight cars: 
bran $55.50@56.50, mill run $59@60, 
shorts $62.50@63.50; mixed or pool 
cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Salina: Demand was good with 
bran $3 ton higher and shorts $3 ton 
higher. Supplies were light. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City: Bran $53@ 
53.50, gray shorts $60@60.50. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeed 
last week was far and away over the 
supply, with all classes of trade seek- 
ing to buy. Slack mill operations com- 
bined with exceptional demand 
forced the price up $3.50 ton on bran 
and shorts. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis: Bran $53@53.50, shorts $60@ 
60.50. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was very 
heavy last week, with shorts in 
stronger demand than bran. Due to 
low operating time of mills, offerings 
were inadequate. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, March 30: bran $53G 
53.25, shorts $60@60.25. Bran ad- 
vanced $2.50@2.75 ton and shorts $3 
@3.25 ton, compared with the pre- 
ceding week. 

Fort Worth: Quotations March 31: 
Bran $62@63, gray shorts $68@69, 
delivered Texas common points; $4@ 
5 higher on bran and $5@6 higher on 
shorts, compared with the previous 
week. Demand was good, and supplies 
were extremely light. 

Chicago: Demand is fair and sup- 
plies are light. Quotations: Bran $58 
@58.50, standard midds. $63.50, flour 
midds. $63.50@64, red dog $64.50@65. 

St. Louis: Offerings have increased 
slightly, but demand is light, with 
prices easing off a little. Bran $56.75 
@57.25, shorts $63.50@64.25, spot 
delivered St. Louis switching limits. 

Buffalo: ,Millfeed demand in the 
Northeast last week was still slow, 
although a slight pickup was noted 
toward the end of the week. With 
home grown grains disappearing from 
the farmers’ bins, formula feed de- 
mand is better. Production was down 
slightly, due mostly to lack of ship- 
ping directions on flour. During the 
forepart of the week prices remained 
steady, but toward the latter part 
prices advanced. Quotations: Stand- 
ard bran $62@63.50, standard midds. 
$60@62.50, flour midds. $64@65.50, 
red dog $65@66. 

Pittsburgh: Sales improved last 
week. Prices were up and down and 
proved a disturbing feature for both 
the wholesale and retail trades. Rail 
shipments were still causing some 
uneasiness, but trucklots were com- 
ing in well. Supplies are adequate. 
Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
Bran $63.75@64.20, standard midds. 
$65.75 @67.20, flour midds. $68.70@ 
69.20, red dog $69.70@70.20. 

Boston: Millfeed prices were gen- 
erally higher last week, but the 
trading tempo slowed. Sales were 
mostly confined to small job-lots 





Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 


(In cents per bushel) 


Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar 

22 26 27 28 29 
To July 31, "61: 
Gulf* os 65 65 66 65 66 
Geet v0 62 62 63 62 63 
Gulft 60 60 61 60 61 
East Coast 64 64 65 64 65 
West Coast 62 60 60 61 61 


*Guilf to all of Europe, Mediterranean, 
Middle East, all of Africa and adjacent 
islands. 

tGulf to Far East and adjacent areas, 

+Gulf to Latin Americas, West Indies and 
Mexico, 
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Better Milling of Finer Wheat Produces 
9 


Three great baking flours! LL i 


ACME quality baking flours are known by 
the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- 
perior performance in the shop. ACME 
Mills buy and use only choice varieties of 
Turkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, 
scientific milling technique is backed by a 
half-century of experience . . . and every 
milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own 
Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, 
color, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 
ITY BAKING RESULTS. 


for better baking 


ask for 
THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 














RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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for immediate needs. Quotations 
March 31: standard bran $64, mid- 
dlings $66, mixed feeds $67, red dog 
$71. 

Philadelphia: A stronger undertone 
has developed in the local millfeed 
market without any appreciable in- 
crease in activity. This is ascribed 
to the fact that offerings have tight- 
ened. Buying is still on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. Quotations March 31: 
bran $65, standard midds. $66, red 
dog $70. 


New Orleans: Prices strengthened 











WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication, (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 10¢ per 
word, $1.50 minimum. Add 20¢ per 
insertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $7 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order, 
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ABLISHED INDEPENDENT 
Minnesota = mill young miller 
Should be capable of handling shift im 
mediately with advancement later. Ad 
dress 26 The Northwestern Miller, Min 
neapolis Minn. 














OLD, E 


EXPERIENCED GENERAL MANAGER 
wanted to operate large, established, 
profitable mixed grain and feed manu 
facturing plant in Southwest. Must be 
experienced in buying and selling grain 
and manufacturing formula feeds i 
age, experience, references. Salary open 
Immediate opening for right man Ad 
dress 2611, The Northwestern Miller, Min 
neapolis 2, Minn 


Give 


LARGE NATIONAL FLOUR MILLING 
firm has opening for an aggressive man 
theroughly experienced in all phases 
export. Must speak Spanish fluently be 
willing to relocate and travel Americas 
as necessary. Salary commensurate with 
experience record. Reply giving full de 
tails and salary required All 
strictly confidential Address 2617 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 








PHILADELPHIA-NEW YORK 
REPRESENTATION 


Salesman with 20 years’ experience 
covering jobbing and bakery trade 
desires connection with an aggressive 
flour mill for coverage in metro- 
politan New York and Philadelphia 
Prefer mill that already has some 
established trade in New York and 
wants representative to follow up 
weekly as well as develop new trade 
in New York and Philadelphia. Will 
work on commission basis plus ex 
pense while in New York. 


Address 2562 
The Northwestern Miller 
114 KE. 40th St., New York 16, N. ¥. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
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FOR SALE—FLOUR MILL—300-BAG 
pacity, northern 
tion, R.R 
$15,000. 
Miller, 


CA- 
Indiana, excellent condi- 
siding; good labor market 
Address 2608, The Northwestern 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


ANNOUNCING HOME STUDY COURSE LN 
commercial baking. Practical basic train- 
ing. Good field for those with aptitude. 
Nearly depression proof. Send for Free 
booklet, “Opportunities in the Baking 
Industry.” National Baking School, 1315 
Michigan Ave., Dept. 3202, Chicago 6, Ill. 


WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City. Mo. 








MACHINERY 
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last week on both bran and shorts. 
This brought out increased interest 
from feed mixers and jobbers, al- 
though buyers were still conserva- 
tive. Mill offerings were limited, and 
bran in particular was fairly tight 
for immediate shipment. Prompt ship- 
ments were shaded a trifle in price. 
Bran $62.75@63.50, shorts $69.75@ 
70.50. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
steady to slightly higher as some 
mills pulled out of the market for 
the time being due to curtailed flour 
production. On the other hand, buy- 
ers were well supplied for current 
needs, and noting that prices were 
close to or at ceilings, were not in- 
clined to reach out for material. The 
market was steady at $50 delivered 
common transit points for April, $51 
for May. 

Portland: Mill run $49, middlings 
$55 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
stationary last week, with demand 
and supply about equal. Plants are 
operating to capacity, seven days a 
week, 24 hours a day, with bookings 
running through April. Quotations: 
red bran and mill run $49, middlings 
$54; to Denver: red bran and mill run 
$56, middlings $61; to California: 
red bran and mill run $56.50, mid- 
dlings $61.50, f.o.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 





AGENCY CONNECTIONS 
WANTED 


Advertisers in The Northwestern 
Miller who desire to make domestic 
or foreign sales agency connections 
are invited to make use of this col- 
umn, without charge, for notices such 
as those which follow: 


LONG ESTABLISHED British importer 
requi r with CANADIAN miller 
not a iy ited for export of high 
gluten flour introduction in confidence 
write Box The Northwestern Miller, 
TORONTO 

Dutch in ter desir nnection with soft 
STATES located 
provide <¢ at : f s for 50% 

8.50% protein f pment via 
ports. For introduction in confidence write 
Box 2, The Northwestern Miller, TORONTO 


wheat 


NORWEGIAN IMPORTER with first class 
under existing government con- 
trols requires contact grain exporters in the 
UNITED STATES not already represented 
in Norway and anxious to share in this 
trade. For introduct in confidence write 
Box 3, The Northwe i Miller, TORONTO 


sales outlet 


BRITISH IMPORTER ith 
nections desir contac ( 
willing 
petitive 
write 
TORONTO 


first class con 
ANADIAN mill 

gluten at a com- 
oduction in confidence 
Northwestern Miller, 


ICAN MILLER wishes to make a con 

pct with an established flour importer 
WESTERN GERMANY The importer 

be willing to accept sole representa 
For introduction in confidence write 
The Northwestern Miller, TORONTO 


MILLS & ELEVATORS 
WANTED! 


We have qualified buyers for all sizes 
and types. Must be in running condition, 
in fertile production area in Southwest 
wheat and milo territory and priced to 
sell on today’s market. 

Depending on size of your unit, we will 
investigate, appraise, prepare an elabo- 
rate brochure and place it before the 
best buyers in the nation. We will defi- 
nitely justify our brokerage costs and 
bring you the top dollar. 


KEATS E. SODER 


Acknowledged wheat and farm expert, 
thoroughly acquainted with entire grain 
trade and milling industry of the South- 
west, will specialize in listing and sale 
of flour mills and country elevators. 

WRITE OR CALL A SPECIALIST... 


SODER SOUTHWESTERN 
REALTY BROKERS 


312 Hightower Bldg. Phone 7-6900 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
(Local representatives in Texas, Kansas, 
Nebraska, New Mexico and Colorado) 


tion 
Box 6 














Toronto-Montreal: Supplies have 
tightened due to the decrease in pro- 
duction following the acute short- 
age of wheat. Demand from the U.S. 
is reported good, and it is believed 
that business will continue for some 
time. Domestic outlets are absorh- 
ing only a fair amount. Quotations 
March 31: bran $62, shorts $62, mid- 
dlings $68, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in all types of 
millfeeds continued good, with the 
bulk of the output from western 
mills moving into eastern Canada. 
Supplies on hand were ample, and 
there was no suggestion of any ac- 
cumulation of supplies. Quotations: 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
bran $54, shorts $55, middlings $60, 
cash carlots. Small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: There was again little 
change in the domestic market last 
week, although bran showed some 
further strength on reported heavy 
eastern demand. The price moved up 
$2 but shorts and middlings held 
unchanged. Demand is only fair. Cash 
car quotations: bran $57.30@58.50, 
shorts $57.30@59.30, middlings $60.30 
@ 63.30. 


Rye 

Pittsburgh: Last week demand for 
rye flour was the slowest in some 
time. Supplies on hand were stated 
to be small, so hope was held for bet- 
ter demand in the near future. Direc- 
tions were fair. Quotations f.o.b 
Pittsburgh points: Pure white rye 
No. 1 $5.95@6.20, medium $5.70% 
5.90, dark $4.68@5.45, blended $6.41 
@6.75, rye meal $5.40@5.70. 

Buffalo: Rye flour sales last week 
were a bit disappointing to millers, 
who were looking for a pick-up after 
the Lenten season closed. Rising 
prices on rye grain kept the bakers 
from making any sizeable purchases 
inasmuch as they have a fairly good 
storage backlog. Substantial pur- 
chases by the government for ex- 
port to European countries had a 
bullish effect on rye grain. Quota- 
tions: White rye $6.10@6.25, medium 
rye $6@6.05, dark rye $5.40@5.50. 

New York: A very light business 
in rye flours was reported last week. 
Pure white patents $6.05@6.15. 

Portland: White $6.85, 
dark $5.90. 

Philadelphia: A modest increase 
in price at a time when users were 
holding out for a reduction has re- 
sulted in a further decline in ac- 
tivity. Bakers are taking only small 
amounts to maintain operating 
schedules. The March 31 quotation 
on rye white of $6@6.10 compares 
with $5.95@6.05 the previous week. 


rye pure 


St. Louis: New sales were report- 
ed fair, with shipping directions also 
fair. Pure white $6.02, medium $5.82, 
dark $5.37, rye meal $5.52. 

Chicago: Rye flour business was 
slow last week, with very few sales 
reported. White patent rye $5.60G 
5.68, medium $5.35@5.48, dark $4.68 
a 4.80. 

Minneapolis: Prices advanced 10@ 
15¢ sack, but sales remained slow, 
except for slightly increased activity 
on dark rye flour. Quotations: white 
rye $5.45@5.50, medium rye $5.25@ 
5.30, dark rye $4.45@4.75. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto - Montreal: The usual 
amounts are going to domestic out- 
lets, but export demand continues 
poor. Quotations March 31: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.75, oatmeal 
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in 98-lb. cottons $7, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 


Winnipeg: There is a seasonal de- 
mand for rolled oats and oatmeal. 
Domestic sales are fairly good, with 
no confirmation of any export or- 
ders. Quotations March 31: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.80@6.10 in 
the three prairie provinces; oatmeal 
in 98-lb. sacks $6.95@7.25. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were 
quoted at $6.32 in 100-lb. sacks, 
April 2; 20-0z. packages $3.35, 48-oz. 
packages $3.60. 

BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKERS’ GROUP MEETS 

NEW ORLEANS — The regular 
monthly meeting of the New Orleans 
Master Bakers Assn., held March 13, 
was devoted to a discussion of devel- 
opments in the industry and emer- 
gency regulations from Washington. 
Alois J. Binder, president, was in 
charge. 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
ible supply of grain in the western in 
tion division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Ft 
William, Ont., Mar. 22, 1951 (000's omitted) 
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Pt Arthur 
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CoTTON BAGS 


Each year, millions of thrifty farm 

women convert Fulton cotton flour 

and feed bags into useful, decorative, 

and fashionable household items. 

Fulton’s Fulprint Cotton Bags are 

sought after because of the extreme 

care exercised in selecting gay, color- 

ful prints that are “fashion right” 

for home sewing. And — Fulton’s 

> Bleached Cambric Bags are a per- 
= om fect companion for the attractive 
© Fulprint designs — when a fine qual- 

ity bleached fabric is desired. 


Your product gets farther if it’s 
“dressed for the occasion,” and in 


Fulton Quality Bleached Cambric Bags and Fulprint Bags, Fulton Cotton Bags pind dress the 


with either band or spot label (which soak off quickly), or family that buys it! It’s “sew easy” 
printed with brilliant inks (completely water soluble) — $ " 


stand out in any company! the Fulton way. 


SulLose we & COTTON MILLS 


ATLANTA @ ST.LOUIS @ DALLAS @ KANSAS CITY, KANS. @ MINNEAPOLIS @ DENVER @ NEW ORLEANS @ LOS ANGELES © NEW YORK, 347 MADISON AVE. 
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Centennial FLOURING MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


ne 
GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR » ’ (Sr 6 $00,000 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR } iy 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


\ 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 4 7 


!! ti 


i 
MILLS AT SPOKANE : 


NEW SPOKANE _MILt... ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S: MOST“MODERN 


WENATCHEE: RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 








ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


EEE 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorK City 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 
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(Continued from page 52) 


ested in the techniques and psycholo- 
gy of selling . . . a fact which should 
always be kept in mind when you 
are developing a training course for 
salesmen. 

Finally, the true salesman has 
more energy than the average. Dr. 
Samuel Stevens, president of Grin- 
nell College, calls this the “kinetic” 
factor. And in a talk he gave in 
1949 on “The Basic Values in Mak- 
ing a Salesman,” he put it this way: 

“The individual who is hyperkin- 
etic has a high energy level. He may 
express it through a flight of ideas 
and a kind of creative verbalized ex- 
pression, or through artistic expres- 
sion. He may find it through a high 
degree of peripheral motor activity. 
But a good salesman is a man who 
has a high energy level—a restless 
kind of discontent—more power than 
he can use in the normal organic 
processes of living—or in the normal 
social requirements of life. If a man 
has that drive—that hyperkinetic en- 
ergy—you have the quality needed 
for a good salesman.” 

Now I agree that those are pretty 
high-flown words to describe what I 
would call a “damn good yeast ped- 
dler!" But I think they do get over 
a true picture of the born salesman 
the man who may not be as smart, 
or as likeable or as persuasive as a 
dozen other fellows who are selling 
your products—but who always man- 
ages to beat them badly on the quo- 
tas. 

In this case the problem is not one 
of generating energy but of directing 
it into the proper channels . . . see- 
ing to it that he gets all the oppor- 
tunities he needs to make more sales 
and more money .. . seeing to it that 
he is not stifled by too many rules, reg- 
ulations or paper work, but at the 
same time is kept in line through a 
sense of loyalty to his company and 
his selling teammates. 

When we come to the difficult and 
delicate job of building up, in the av- 
erage salesman, the same type of en- 
ergy, self-confidence and zeal that 
is found in the “born” salesman the 
problem becomes more difficult. 
Thinking in terms of groups of sales- 
men, it has been found that the par- 
ticipation type of sales meeting is 
one of the most effective methods of 
generating the selling power needed. 
This type of meeting is correctly 
called a sales conference since it 
recognizes the right of every person 
present to help solve a common prob- 
lem. 

According to the “Handbook of 
Sales Training” the chief character- 
istics of this type conference method 
are as follows: 

1. The salesmen making up the 
group have mutual problems to solve. 

2. The group agrees to exchange 
and pool its experiences. 
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3. Each member of the group has 
had some practical experience. 

4. The subject is within the expe- 
rience of the group. 

5. The group meets to learn to- 
gether—not to be instructed. 

6. The best results are obtained 
by groups of from 12 to 25 persons. 

The advantages of this type of 
conference (still according to the 
“Handbook of Saies Training’) are 
summed up like this: 

1. Appeals to the practical 
vidual. 

2. Creates a high degree of inter- 
est. 

3. Offers full and equal participa- 
tion for everyone. 

4. Provides satisfaction 
mutual achievement. 

5. Useful when little or no infor- 
mation about a new subject has been 
organized. 

6. Develops group morale. 

7. Stimulates habits of analytical 
thinking. 

I do not mean to imply from this 
emphasis on the participation or con- 
ference type meeting that it is the 
only type that should be used. In its 
chapter on training methods the 
handbook lists the panel meeting, the 
forum meeting, the lecture meeting 
and several others. All have their 
special advantages and disadvantages. 
But since we are primarily concerned 
in this article with generating or 
motivating manpower—rather than 
with the overall details of actual 
training—I have emphasized the type 
of meeting that does the most to 
build up the individual's ego and 
selling morale. 


indi- 


through 


Acute Problems for Industry 

I realize that the type of: organi- 
zation I represent is not ,exactly 
comparable to a wholesale bakery 
operation. But the problems are ba- 
sically the same, and—if anything 
they are more acute in the baking 
industry than in any other food in- 
dustry. 

For example, the U.S. Census of 
Manufactures shows that in 1947 
the baking industry devoted approxi- 
mately 26% of its income to wages 
and salaries, whereas the meat pack- 
ing industry devoted only approxi- 
mately 9%. 

Of course, the raw material cost 
for the meat packer is considerably 
higher than for the baker. But this 
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LEADING LOAVES 


4 cme pee ttt lB Sn 


America’s largest hard winter wheat 
mill producing bakers’ flours exclusively. 


Performance Tested Flours by KANSAS FLOUR MILLS, 
are control-milled to the highest standards of uniform 
baking quality required for America’s Leading Loaves. 

When you use KFM Performance Flours for uniform 

eusaniadinceiaileele ie quality production the year ‘round your customers 
| confirm your good judgment. 

Let KANSAS FLOUR MILLS dependable, friendly serv- 

ice help you maintain that kind of quality leadership. 


Fine Flours are the Foundation of the Baking Business 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


DIVISION OF FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 
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only serves to emphasize that the 
generation of increasingly efficient 
manpower —in production, distribu- 
tion and selling—is one of the bak- 
ing industry’s biggest problems. 

Today we are faced with a high 
cost, shrinking labor supply which 
must be developed to the peak of its 
potential power as a matter of practi- 
cal business necessity. The unions 
can't do this job—the government 
can’t do it—and off-the-job benefit 
plans can’t do it. The generation of 
modern manpower must be done on 
the job by the line supervisors who 
have themselves been trained and 
inspired by enlightened top manage- 
ment. 


Top Management's Problem 


And so, at last, we come to the 
place and to the people where the 
generation of modern manpower gets 
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its starts—to the owners, operators 
and managers. 

Yes, there is no longer any doubt 
but that manpower development is a 
number one responsibility of man- 
agement—top management. It is a 
new problem, but it is a dominant 
one. And it must matter supremely 
if it is to matter at all. 

The main point to keep in mind 
is that your training and develop- 
ment program can and should “be 
tailor-made to your specific require- 
ments and type of selling. For exam- 
ple, my trusty handbook of sales 
training gives training program out- 
lines for selling to the industrial 
buyer—for Selling to wholesalers- 
for selling to retailers—for selling 
in the retail store—and for selling 
door-to-door. And while all of these 
programs stress the same basic mo- 
tivating forces, each is decidedly dif- 





“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


ALso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 








TWELVE-40 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 








for 
BIGGER 
DONUT PROFITS 
Das 
DONUT MIX 


Finest Quality Ingredients, Properly Propor- 


tioned, Perfectly Blended. 
Cake or Yeast Type Donuts—for Machine or 
Open Kettle Frying. Four Quality Formulas. 


F. W. STOCK & SONS, INC. 
HILLSDALE, MICHIGAN 


Available for 





ferent in its approach and methods. 

Most bakers would probably be pri- 
marily interested in training pro- 
grams for selling to retailers or for 
selling house-to-house. But the point 
I am trying to make is that it’s nec- 
essary to give a great deal of ad- 
vance thought to the type of program 
that best fits your particular opera- 
tion. This is where the outside spe- 
cialist can be most helpful. For his 
experience with many comparable 
businesses enables him to see the 
forest as well as the trees. 

He can give you the overall blue- 
print you need to get started. 

When it comes to the actual ad- 
ministration of a training and de- 
velopment program there is no good 
reason why some qualified person or 
persons on your management staff 
cannot take over. And there are 
many good reasons why he should. 


The Training Program 


In the first place, a personal di- 
rector who has come up through 
the ranks of your business has an 
invaluable asset that no outside spe- 
cialist can possibly have. He knows 
first hand, the special and practical 
problems of the supervisors and fore- 
men with whom he must work. And 
they know he knows. 

This is extremely 
the enlistment of supervisory or 
“line’’ cooperation is the first step 
in enlisting the cooperation of the 
worker. The personnel “staff” cannot 
do this job, although it is often in- 
correctly assumed that this is what 
a personnel department is for. The 
function of the personnel department 
is to guide and to assist the “trainer” 

to give him the tools he needs—to 
back him when he needs encourage- 
ment. And the function of manage- 
ment—top management—is to back 
up the personnel department and give 
them the encouragement and author- 
ity they need. 

So you see, we are back up on top 
again—with you owners and opera- 
tors who must initiate the man- 
power program and who must con- 
stantly follow-up to see that it is ac- 


important since 
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FOOD EDITOR VISITS 
AIB LABORATORY 


CHICAGO—That the laboratories of 
the American Institute of Baking 
hold special interest for experts in 
the field of food writing, was indica- 
ted in the recent visit to the institute 
by Miss Mary Presper, food editor 
of Today’s Woman magazine, pub- 
lished in New York. During her visit 
to Chicago Miss Presper spent the 
major part of an afternoon at the 
Institute working with consumer 
service and publicity staff on projects 
under way for use in her food pages. 
Particular attention also was directed 
by the New York food editor, to the 
laboratories and the research and 
service projects being carried out by 
AIB chemists. 


tually working. Because the genera- 
tion of modern manpower is not some- 
thing we can switch on and off—like 
electric power. It is a full time man- 
agement responsibility. In fact, in 
the broadest sense, it is manage- 
ment’s only responsibility. For man- 
agement does not do... it gets 
others to do. And that is simply and 
solely a question of personnel admin- 
istration. 

Thus the manager who says that if 
he wants to get something done right 
he has to do it himself is a poor man- 
ager. If his statement (or confession) 
is true, then there is a serious short 
circuit somewhere in his manpower 
Itnes. And he had better get the ad- 
vice of a personnel trouble shooter 
quickly. 

Actually, of course, such com- 
plaints are usually exaggerated. But 
as I have said before, they reflect an 
attitude that is as outdated as the 
one-horse shay . . . an attitude that 
assumes that when management con- 
tracts and pay for its manpower it 
should automatically receive a cer- 
tain amount and quality of work en- 
ergy—exactly as when it purchases 
electric power from the local utility. 

In other words, it assumes that 
manpower is still a commodity—even 
though unions and labor laws have 
made it an expensive and protected 
commodity that cannot possibly be 
exploited. 

Developing Manpower 

Fortunately for all of us, that at- 
titude is rapidly being replaced by 
widespread recognition of the fact 
that what management gets for its 
wages is “raw’’ manpower. And that 
if management wants to get its 
money’s worth it has to take on the 
responsibility of developing that man- 
power to a point where its increased 
productivity pays off. 

And, of course, manpower devel- 
opment does pay off .. . in increased 
productivity and efficiency, in de- 
creased turnover and _ inefficiency. 
Any one of these dividends is well 
worth management's best efforts. For 
example, decreased turnover can add 
up to a very real monetary saving in 
any business. 

A survey by the Merchants & Man- 
ufacturers Assn. in Los Angeles in 
1949 showed an average cost of 
$191.65 for the procurement and sep- 
aration of a single employee. 

I know that this costly turnover 
can be cut down because I have 
seen it done, in our own organiza- 
tion. For example, during the past 
three years—since our manpower de- 
velopment program was first put into 
operation—the turnover has been re- 
duced by over 50%. That in itself has 
been enough to make our cost ac- 
countants both happy and conscious 
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Waren you buy I-H flours you'll have peace 
of mind . . . the kind of contentment that comes 
from a well-founded sense of security. It results 
from knowing that 1-H flours always insure the 


BREAD—Your Best and baking performance. 
Cheapest Food 











THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Sret KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D. 243 LD. 27 
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of the human element as a cost fac- 
tor. But the actual dollars and cents 
saving it represents is far outweighed 
by the proof it gives of sounder and 
better management-worker relations. 

So far I have attempted to keep 
the job of generating modern man- 
power on a hard-boiled business basis. 
I have tried to show that it is not a 
question of being either a pickle-puss 
or a pollyanna; that it is a manda- 
tory responsibilty that must be as- 
sumed whether management likes it 
or not. 

But now in conclusion, I should 
like to suggest that there is no real 
reason why we should not enjoy the 
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concept that management’s main 
function is to get other people to do 
what it wants them to do. I person- 
ally feel that it is a rather exhiliar- 
ating responsibility — comparable to 
the function of a maestro who con- 
ducts a great symhonic orchestra. 
His baton does not contribute a sin- 
gle note to the composition being 
played. And yet, by training and 
leadership, he develops the manpow- 
er of that orchestra to the point 
where they can bring forth great 
music in cooperative unison. 

Or, if you happen to be tone deaf 
and prefer a more rugged compari- 
son, there is the football coach who 


sits on the sidelines while the team 
he has coached and inspired to co- 
operative team play marches down 
the field to victory. 

What I am trying to say is that 
in the great new field of human 
relations, there can be an extra divi- 
dend that transcends even the prac- 
tical dividends I have just mentioned. 
For there is a personal satisfaction 
in understanding and improving our 
relations with our fellow men—and 
in helping them to grow and develop 
—that is one of life's finest rewards. 

I should also like to point out that 
by developing the manpower poten- 
tial in your own business you are 
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contributing to the growth and prog- 
ress of your industry, your commu- 
nity and your country. 

Better human relations in the bak- 
ery means better public relations in 
the community you serve. And when 
this is multiplied by bakeries all over 
the land, it means more widespread 
public acceptance of the baking in- 
dustry as a worthy purveyor of man’s 
most basic food. 

Better relations and full develop- 
ment of every ounce of your poten- 
tial manpower can also contribute 
much towards the success of your 
country’s defense effort. Because, as 
we have seen, the nation’s shortage 
of manpower is one of its gravest 
and most crucial weaknesses. 

Finally, and far in the future, there 
is the hope that a deeper understand- 
ing of human relations—a greater 
appreciation of the potential power 
than can be found in our fellow men 

will lead to better international 
relations ... to a point where modern 
20th Century manpower can become 
the master—rather than the fright- 
ened slave—of atomic power—for the 
preservation of our way of life and 
for the greater benefit of all man- 
kind. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bakers Not Making 
Extensive Use of 

. . ° 
Egg Substitutes 

KANSAS CITY—The baking indus- 
try is not yet using any egg substi- 
tutes as replacement materials to 
any significant extent, Ralph B. Mor- 
ris of Standard Brands, Inc., reported 
during a talk at the Institute of 
American Poultry Industries’ Fact 
Finding Conference here last month. 

“Egg products can compete, and 
are competing, with substitutes,” he 
said, while warning that the threat 
substitutes cannot be dis- 
missed lightly. 

Soy protein derivatives tested a 
year or so ago were found to go into 
solution readily but in many cases 
formed a precipitate which settled 
out on standing. Out of seven prod- 
ucts tested, only two showed less 
leakage, after 24 hours, than the egg 
white control. Five showed greater 
leakage. Their foaming properties 
were excellent—but taste and color 
ranged from slightly objectionable to 
too objectionable. As such they aren’t 
likely to be used by the baking in- 
dustry—but all it takes to make them 
a better product than dried egg white 
is the refinement of the color and 
elimination of the objectionable taste, 
Mr. Morris declared. 


of egg 


Soya Extract 

The Bureau of Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Chemistry laboratory at 
Peoria, Ill., has found the water ex- 
tract of alcohol extracted soya could 
be whipped into a product similar to 
that obtained by whipping egg whites. 
The current rising price of egg 
white may stimulate further work 
on it. 

Certain emulsifying agents added 
to shortenings enhance the quality 
of baked products, provided the 
amount of eggs or shortening is not 
reduced. But when emulsifying agents 
are added to cake mixes for the ex- 
press purpose of permitting a reduc- 
tion in the egg and shortening con- 
tent, the expected nutritive property 
of the food, as well as the quality of 
the food, is not present. Such a prac- 
tice is not in the interest of the con- 
sumer and in the end proves detri- 
mental to the interest of the baker 
or food manufacturer, as well as the 
egg industry, Mr. Morris said. 
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Adherence to principles 


Since 1/776 


Coonskin cap and flintlock rifle, three-cornered cap and sword ... 
symbols of unswerving adherence to early American principles, 
The Shellabarger’s crest, born in 1776, is today also a living 
symbol of integrity. One of the nation’s outstanding marks of 
flour quality, the Shellabarger’s trade insignia stands for a complete, 
a scientific, a modern flour service. The Shellabarger’s crest is 

the baker’s guarantee of steady, dependable flour quality. 


Since 1776? SHELLABARGER’S FLOUR MUST BE GOOD? 
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Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Association, In 
Davis-Noland-Merrill G 
De Boer, W., & Co 
De Lisser, Andrew 
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Deutsch & Sickert Co 
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Dobry Flour Mills, Inc 
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Eagie Roller Mill Co 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co 
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Enns M 
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Fant Milling Co 

Farquhar Bros. 

Feast, C. E., & Co 

Fennell, Spence & Co 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s 
Flour Mills of America, Inc 
Flynn, John M., Co 

Fode, Troels 


Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd..... 


Fort Morgan Mills 
Franco, Francis M. . 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
Garland Mills, Inc. 
General Mills, Inc 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 


Globe Cereal Mills 

Globe Milling Co ° 

Goffe & Carkener, Inc 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. . eens 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co . 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd.. 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co.. 
Green’s Milling Co 

Grippeling & Verkley 
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Hammond Bag & Paper Co 
Harris, Upham & Co 
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International Milling Co 
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Luchsinger, Meurs & Co 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc.. 

Lysle, J. C., Milling Co 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd ° 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd.. 
Madsen, Otto 


Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd.. 


Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd... 
Marsh & McLennan, 

N. V. “Meeluaie,”” Amsterdam 
Mennel Milling Co 

Mente & Co., Inc 

Merck & Co., Inc. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. . 
Midland Flour Milling Co.. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., 
Milling Engineers, Inc. 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co 
Minot Flour Mills 

Mitchell, E. P., Co 
Montana Flour Mills. Co 
Montgomery Co., The .. P 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co... 
Morrison Milling Co 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, 
Morten Milling Co 

Myers, J. Ross, & Son 


National Alfalfa Dehydrating & 
Milling Co. 

National Cotton Council 

National Yeast Corp. 

Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co.... 

Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr... 

Neill, Robert, Ltd. 

New Century Co. ....... 

New Era Milling Co..... 

Newton Milling & Elevator Co. . 

Noblesville Milling Co. 

Norenberg & Belsheim 


Norris Grain Co. .... 
Norton, Willis, Co 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills, Co., Ltd.. 
Osieck & Co. 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co 
Paniplus Company see 
Parrish & Heimbecker, 
Pearlstone, H. S., 

Peek Bros 

Penn, William, Flour Co... 
Pillman & Phillips 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc 
Pletcher & Pollact 

Pratt, R. C. . 

Preston Shaffer Mi ling Co. 
Prina, Frank R., Corp....... 


Quaker Oats Company 


Rademaker, H. J. B 

Read Machinery D 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 
Red Wing Milling Co 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 
Riegel Paper Corp. 

Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Robinson Milling Co. 

Rodney Milling Co 

Ross Milling Co. 

Ruoff, A., & Co.. 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd... 
Russell-Miller Milling Co 
Russell Milling Co. .... 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co 


Schneider, W. H Co 

Schultz, Baujan & Co 

Scott, Mungo, Ltd 

Shellabarge Inc we 

Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc 

Short, J. R Milling Co.. . 

Siebel Insti e of Technology 

Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain 

Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc 

Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 

Southwestern Laboratories 

Spindler, L. G. . 

Springfield Milling Corp. 

Standard Brands, Inc. 

Standard Milling Co 

Stannard, Collins 

Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 

Stock, F. W., & Sons 

Stolp & Co., Lrd 

Stratton Grain Co. 

Stratton-Theis Grain Co 
risik, 8. R., Co. 

Sullivan & Kennedy 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 

Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co 

rex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. oees 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn... . 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd.... 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc.. 
Tidewater Grain Co 

Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 

Tri-State Milling Co 


Uhimann Grain Co. 

Union Bag and Paper 
Union Steel Products Co.. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd 
Urban, George, Milling Co.. 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Van Dusen Harrington Co 
Van Walbeek’s Handel N.V. 
Verhoeff's Meel-Import 

P. C., 

Milling Co. 

Vos, M. J., Haarlem, 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 

Walnut Creek Milling Co. 

Wamego Milling Co. .... one . 
Watson & Philip, Lt@.........ccscecees 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co. .....sseee+ 
Weber Flour Mills Co...........+ ° 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co 
Western Assurance Co. 

Western Canada Fiour Mills Co., Ltd.. 
Western Milling Co. 

Western Star Mill Co.. 

White & Co. 

Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 

Wichita Flour Mills Co. 

Williams Bros. Co. 

Williams, Cohen E., & Sons 
Witsenburg, Firma, Jr. .. 

Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. 











A. the fire alarm system is always on duty for your 
protection, so, too, is the N-A Flour Service Division always at 
your call to help with flour processing problems. In emergency and 
day-to-day standby service alike, progressive mills everywhere have 
found through experience that N-A Service means prompt, 
courteous and practical attention to all the details of flour 
maturing, bleaching and enriching. 


Call your nearest N-A Representative — they're located 

in principal cities throughout the country — for details on Dyox 
for maturing, Novadelox for color, N-Richment-A for uniform 
enriching, and N-A Service for relief from treatment worries. 
There’s no obligation, of course. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVADEL-AGENE <=. 


N-Richment-A 
for unitorm enrichment 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 








Once it was a word people whispered... 


It’s still the second highest cause of death in America. But today, 
encouraging progress is being made in the control and cure of cancer. 


Better still, there are now three important things you can do to pro- 
tect yourself. 


Go to your doctor at least once a year for a complete physical ex- 





amination. 





Go to him at once if you detect any of these seven danger signals: 
Any lump or thickening, especially in the breast, lip or tongue. 
Any irregular or unexplained bleeding. 


Any sore that does not heal, particularly about the mouth, 
tongue or lips. 


Progressive change in the color or size of a mole, wart, or 
birthmark. 


Loss of appetite or continued indigestion. 


Any persistent hoarseness, sore throat or difficulty in swal- 
lowing. 


Any persistent change in normal elimination. 


Support the American Cancer Society. Your donation will help make 





possible increased public education and continued research—research 

that has already given your doctor newer and much more successful 

methods of diagnosis and cure. Research that has already given you 
ell 


more and better protection against cancer. 
— 


Help yourself .. . help 
others 


... give to the 1951 Cancer Crusade. 





